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Peerage-property 
in London, 








HE High Court 
of Parliament 


No. 3. The Most Noble Brownlow-Cecil, Mar- 
quis of Exeter (topographically better known 
among Londoners as of Exeter Change, in the 
Strand), shares with 

No. 4. The Most Noble James Brownlow Wil- 
liam Gascoigne Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, two- 
thirds of the Strand ; indeed, the Strand may be 
safely called peerage property from No. 1, 
Charing Cross (or Northumberland House) to 
within a bowshot of Temple Bar. A Duke owns 
Northumberland House; an Earl owns the Cra- 
ven-street property ; a Cecil owns the Cecil and 
Salisbury-street property ; the Savoy belongs to 
the Prince of Wales as Duke of Lancaster; 
the Crown owns Somerset House; Howard, 





of Great Bri- 
tain and Ire- 
land assem- | 
bled in Sir 
Charles Bar- | 
ry’s best mo-| 
nument, con- 
sists, as every 
school - boy 
knows, or 
should know, 
of three es-| 
tates of the) 
realm: Queen, | 
Lords, and 
Commons; 
and every| 
school - boy 
midway in his | 
teens ought to know, or be made to know, 
that neither Queen nor Lords have any control 
over the exchequer, the budget of the year, or | 
the estimates. Few or none, however,—and we 
include men of learning and rank,—are aware | 
that nine English peers, of the Upper House, | 
or second estate, have greater landed and house | 
property in London, west and north-west of 
Temple Bar, than any ninety or more Com- 
moners, of the Lower House, or the third estate. 
Here are the names of the nine lucky, 
lords :— 
. The Duke of Bedford. 


ys? 


or 
) de Yer 






\ 


Arundel, and Norfolk streets belong to Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, &c. 

No. 5. The Most Noble Charles Douglas Comp- 
ton, Marquis of Northampton, owns more than a 
Dido bit of land, well covered with houses, in 
and about Clerkenwell and Islington. 

No. 6. The Most Noble Richard Grosvenor, 
Marquis of Westminster, Earl Grosvenor, Vis- 
count Belgrave, K.G., &c., owns Grosvenor- 
square, Belgrave-square, and about two-thirds of 
the City of Westminster, including Belgravia, 
Ebury, &c. 

No. 7. The Most Noble George Charles Pratt, 
Marquis Camden, of Bayham Abbey, is the 


'ground-landlord of Camden Town, with Pratt- 
‘street, Bayham-street, &c. 


No. 8. The Right Hon. William Craven, Earl 


Craven, owns athick and to be envied slice of the | 
Strand, east of Northumberland House, with a | 


little ring fence of improving rcods and perches 
about Craven-yard, Drury-lane. My lord is the 
owner as well of a still more valuable property 
about Craven-hill, Bayswater. 


No. 9. The Right Hon. Edward Berkeley, | 


Baron Portman, of Bryanstone and Blandford, 
Dorsetshire, owns Blandford, Bryanstone, Dorset, 
and Portman squares, together with Portman 
Market and other land and brick rentals in and 
about Portman Market, yielding large and im- 
proving rentals. 

Allow us, attentive reader, to indulge our 
topographical turn in relating, by way of episode, 





Portlend, | the results of some half-hours about peerage 
. The Marquis of Exeter. | property, and heads of houses and owners and 
» Salisbury. | occupiers of houses in Great Britain and Ireland. 
,, Northampton. | His Grace Walter Francis Montagu Douglas 
,», Westminster. | Scott, Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., &c. (a Scott by 
,», Camden, iname and a Scot by birth), inhabits more 
| houses in England and Scotland, and those 
| his own, and fine ones withal, than any other 
|man or woman in Great Britain and Jreland, 

No other nine peers or M.P.s, or London her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria not 
citizens of “ credit and renown,” can be pitted, excepted. Her Majesty owns and inhabits— 
we repeat, against these nine peers as owners of | 
London property west of Temple Bar and without | 
the jurisdiction of the Right Hon. the Lord) 
Mayor and the oaken truncheons of the Peelers | 
of city police. 

Mark what follows :— 

No.1. His Grace William Russell, eighth | 
Duke of Bedford and Marquis of Tavistock, owns | 


| 


” 


9? 


” 


” 


” 


NOAA Pepe 


” 
8. Earl Craven. 


9. Earl of Portman. 


1. Buckingham Palace. 
2. St. James’s Palace. 
3. Windsor Castle. 

4. Osborne. 

5. Balmoral. 


The “ bold Buccleuch” owns and inhabits— 


1. Montagu House, London. 


Covent Garden Market-place (rated to the pear 2. Richmond, Surrey. 

at 5,0001. a year, a prime minister's annual | 3. Boughton, Northamptonshire. 
income), the whole of the parish of St. Paul's, | 4. Dalkeith, 

Covent Garden, including Bedford, Russell, and 5. Drumlanrig, in Scotland. 
Tavistock streets. Further still, to his Grace | 6. Bowhill. 


of Bedford belongs Bedford-square, Russell- | With a Scott by name, and a Scot at heart— 
aquare, Tavistock-square, and Woburn-equare ; |so firmly rooted in England—and a Scotland- 
Southompien-sivest end Bediied-ctrest = the | vard of Metropolitan Police, the Thistle (Nemo 
pms Mog a Pat — has it in his me, §’c.,) has taken a sturdy root in the garden 

os His = th a. Ske Camaniieh | of the English Rose. We cannot, however, say 
Scott-Bentinck, fifth Duke of Portland, owns Se eS 
Cavendish -square, Portland-place, Bentinck- 
street, Welbeck-street, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
street, Vere-street, Holles-street, Bolsover_| the number of his houses in the three kingdoms 
street, &c.: in truth, some two-thirds of Parlia-| by the late excellently all-accomplished William 
mentary Marylebone belong, through the families | Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, and K.G., who 
of Vere, Cavendish, and Harley, to his Grace of | died in 1858. Here is a list of more houses than 
Portland. “ Jack built,” which the sculpture-loving duke 


“The Thistle’s grown above the Rose,” 


The Duke of Buccleuch was over-matched in 








owned and kept up with very great taste and 
regal liberality :— 

1, Devonshire House, London (Kent,architect). 
The finest site for a private house in 
London. The Piccadilly front, withdrawn 
by 3 court-yard from the rattle of Picca- 
dilly, commands the Green Park, St. 
James’s Park, Buckingham Palace, and 
the Surrey Hills. 

2. Chiswick Villa, Middlesex, some six miles 
from London, the Palladian villa of the 
architect Earl of Burlington. 

8. Chatsworth, Derbyshire (world-famous). 

4. Hardwick Hall, in the same county, once 
Bess of Hardwick’s, and a noble monu- 
ment of Elizabethan architecture. 

5. Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, better known by 
Landseer’s picture 
graving. 

6. Londesborough, Yorkshire ; and 

7. Lismore Castle, Ireland. 


and Cousins’s en- 


Chiswick is understood to have passed from 
| the Dukes of Devonshire into the possession (for 
| life or entirely, we know not which) of Harriet 
| Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, a Carlisle 
| Howard by birth, and one of the beauties and 
| virtues of the court of Queen Victoria. Four 
“houses” are now the property of the Suther- 
land and Stafford Gowers :— 

Stafford House, St. James’s. 

| Trentham Hall, Staffordshire. 
Cliefden House, Maidenhead. 
Dunrobin Castle, Sutherlandshire. 





All more than comfortable and pleasant to in- 
habit,—not too small to live in (like General 
Wade’s London house), and certainly much too 
‘large (carrying out Lord Chesterfield’s wit- 
ticism) to “ hang to your watch.” 





| a 


| UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE. 


| Axt the operations of nature are incompre- 
|hensibly marvellous. We do not call them 
| “ miracles,’ because they take place every day 
and every hour. But yet they are all as truly 
miraculous as those transcendent miracles by 
which the Divine Author of our religion showed 
| His command over the laws of nature, and proved 
|himself to be the God that had “made the 
| worlds.” For instance, a vine branch, in a few 
months, is enabled, by the laws of nature, to 
convert the colourless and tasteless raindrops 
into clusters of grapes, tinted to the eye, and 
flavoured to the taste; the juice of which, if 
merely left to itself, without any mixture, or any 
aid from man, becomes wine, not only grateful 
to the palate but gladdening to the heart. This 
yearly operation of Nature’s laws is, to the 
| thoughtful eye of faith, as great and divine a 
miracle as when the water mantled at once into 
wine, in the short interval between “Fill the 
water-pots with water,” and “ Draw out now.” 

But if that law of Nature is marvellous and 
divine which can develope such cherished quali- 
ties from the pure unflavoured raindrop, how 
still more evidently so is that law by which the 
foetid refuse of population, the excrementitious 
offscourings of man and beast, the poisonous 
cause of disease and death in the town, can 
become a source of life, of vigour, of fertility, 
and of beauty in the country, making the herb 
more grateful to cattle, the flower more fragrant, 
and the fruit more delicate and more rich. Had 
Paley written his “Theology” in these more 
scientific and more sanitary times, he might 
| have done well to enlist among his instances of 
| design, and his proofs of the power, wisdom, 
| and goodness of God, this marvellous instance of 

a law of nature which can thus convert so fear- 
ful an evil into so beneficent a good. 

We have been led into this train of thought 
by the title of this article, “The Utilization of 
Sewage,” a subject in former times unjustly 
neglected, and even shunned, as though it were 
unfit for the consideration of delicate and refined 
minds. But we may remember that Dean Swift 
pointed out that a man may be “so nice as to be 
nasty ;’ and a higher authority tells us that “to 
the pure all things are pure.” 

Lord Robert Montagu, as our readers know, 
has introduced a Bill into Parliament for better 
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enabling the inhabitants of towns to obey the 
laws of Nature which connect health with clean- 
liness, and disease with dirt. 

The Bill is entitled, “A Bill for facilitating 
the more useful Application of Town Sewage in 
Great Britain and Ireland ;”’ and the preamble | 
recites that “ it is expedient to remove difficulties 
under which Local Boards and other bodies | 
having the care of sewers in towns and populous 
places labour in disposing of the sewage of their 
districts, so as not to be a muisance, and to 
give facilities to such authorities to make ar- 
rangements for the application of such sewage | 
to land for agricultural purposes.” | 

For this very desirable end a number of new 
powers are proposed to be given, the want of| 
which has rendered it almost impracticable, in | 
most instances, for towns to carry out the objects 
of this Bill. | 

All sewage and refuse are to be the property | 
of the local authority, secured by penalties for | 
their abstraction. Powers are given over the 
banks of rivers and the sea shore; and, with the | 
sanction of the Secretary of State and after 
certain notices, compulsory powers of taking 
land for works are to be conferred. Powers, 
also, are proposed to be given of laying sewers 
and pipes under streets, &c., as in the Water- 
works Clauses Act, 1847; of entering lands; of 
dealing with landowners and others ; of forming 
for this purpose landowners’ associations; of | 
referring disputed arrangements to arbitration ; | 
of charging expenses on lands; of making by- | 
laws ; of selling the sewage to contractors for 
any period not exceeding ten years; and of 
borrowing money for carrying out works. 

Considering that there is hardly a town in 
England, except Croydon and Worthing, where 
the town is systematically and thoroughly con- 
nected with the country by sewerage works and 
irrigating grounds, this Bill, if passed into a law, 
will occasion a very large circulation of capital, 
and very great employment for contractors and 
workmen for some years to come. Extensive 
brick culverts, innumerable pipe-sewers, and, in | 
many cases, steam-engines, iron pipes, and other 
apparatus must be used. 

But let us not regard this beneficial project 
merely as a measure of usefulness, which is its 
only pretension in the title of the Bill. Let us 
not merely consider whether the increased fer- 
tility of the land will repay in money the outlay 
in causing it; or even that preservation of the 
rivers of England and their fish requires such a 
measure. There is a far more valuable result 
than increase of crops or augmentation of 
riches, or the value of fisheries, namely, the im- | 
proved health of those towns which shall in this | 
mode fertilize their neighbouring fields. This | 
result is beyond all money value. “ Anything 
which a man has he will give for his life,” and 
the intended Act cannot be properly applied toany 
town, built and formed and drained as towns are | 
now, without a large saving of life in every case. | 

Croydon, for instance, is one of the towns that ! 
took the lead in this effort of sanitary progress. | 
Every house is drained; no offensive refuse is | 
retained in the town or parish; a farm of 300) 
acres, in the adjoining parish of Beddington, | 
receives with benefit what the town is thankful | 
to eject. The annual rent of this land has risen | 
from 22s. to 51. an acre, and if in hand would | 
now let for even more; and the tenant, from | 
land before yielding very small crops of grass, | 
being a thin soil, on gravel, and soon burnt up, } 
now cuts four heavy crops of grass in a year, | 
each cutting yielding 13 tons to the acre. But | 
the point to which we desire to direct our| 
readers, is that before the sinitary arrangement | 
was made (it began fourteen years ago) the| 
average annual deaths in 1,000 persons, in the | 
parish, for the preceding ten years, had been 22, | 
whereas the average of the last ten years, ending | 
Christmas last, was only 19; while that of| 
Brighton, which ought to be the sanitarium of | 
London, was 22. This improvement in the annual | 
death-rate of Croydon, from 22 to 19 per 1,000 
on its population of 40,000 persons, is a saving 
of 120 lives per annum; and if 120 persons 
every year are saved from death, how many 
more are relieved from deteriorated health. and 

vigour? But this is not all; for besides this, 
the deaths that do happen are fewer than for- 
merly at the useful ages between twenty-five 
and fifty, which is the interval in which death 
falls heaviest on a family, and indeed on the 
community. Compared with the state of health 
in the three great divisions of the kingdom 
which the Registrar General adopts, viz., “ The 





partly country) ought to rank lower in the sani- 
tary scale, that is, as less healthy than the 
country districts of the kingdom; but in the 
return of the Registrar General for the quarter 
ending Christmas last (which was an unhealthy 


tion to be the education simply of the eye, and 
not so exclusively of the memory and the intel. 
lect. The question brought them back to prin- 
ciples of a deeper and wider character than mere 
consideration of artistie beauty. It resolved 


one all over England) the average annual deaths | itself at once into that great first principle which 
per 1,000 are, in the town districts, 25°80; in all| all those who studied the philosophy of the 
England, 23°85 ; in country districts, 21:16; but | human mind in no narrow, or bigoted, or dry 
in Croydon, only 19°13. spirit, were united in asserting ; namely, that for 

Builders find the benefit of all this. They | the healthy development of the mind, the imagi- 
have no cesspools or sewers to construct; no/ nation, no less than the reason, must be cuilti- 
wells to dig, or pumps to erect; water is sup-| vated. This is an age in which science has 
plied at only pumping price, without limit in| mede gigantic progress,—an age in which the 
quantity, and by a constant service, except! machinery of literature, so to speak—printing, 
during seven hours in the night: and as the re- | journals, public speaking—had attained a posi- 
sult of this, houses are let before they are | tion and acquired a power such as no previous 
finished. | time furnished any instanceof. All these were, 

Whatever may be the benefit, in point of in their way, antagonistic to the development of 
pecuniary result, in utilizing sewage by agricul- the imagination; but, on the other hand, they 
ture, the benefit of thus ridding the town of it is| were good and right im themselves. How, 
an advantage in point of health, which is beyond then, was the imagination to be fostered? In 
any money-value; and the proposed measure, | former times more rude, and perhaps more 
therefore, is not so much one of utility as one of stirring, the imagination was fostered through 
duty. At first the measure will be voluntary ; the means of the memory and popular poetry and 
but if any towns shall neglect to perform this ballads. Heroie action, except in time of great 
duty of their own accord, then, as extramural refinement, threw itself into the form of lyric or 
buryings are being now enforced upon populous ballad poetry. The Homeric poems were the 
places, there will be no hardship if a subsequent form in which the Greek mind treasured up for 
Act should enforce extramural utilization of ages those gallant feats which it was fondly hoped 
sewage. were not altogether fabulous. The Romans had 
their ballads, such as those which Macaulay, in 
his “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” had attempted to 
THE PEOPLE’S SHARE IN ART. revive. The Border forays, before England and 
Scotland,—although they only concerned cattle- 
stealing cases, which a justice of the peace would 

A mBETING of the members of the Architec- dispose of now,—produced the ballad of “ Chevy 
tural Museum was held on Tuesday evening last, Chase” and its compeers. In Ireland the in- 
at the Kensington Museum, for the distribution of fluence of ballad poetry upon the imagination of 
prizes to art-workmen, and to hear an address the Celtic race there was very great; and the 
‘On the People’s Share in Art,” by Mr. Beresford treasures of the ancient poetry of Brittany had 
Hope, president. lately been displayed by the facile muse of Mr. 

Mr. Hope said that, on previous occasions of a Tom Taylor. Coming down to the middle of 
similar nature, he had been permitted to make last century, they knew how amongst the then 
some general remarks on questions of artistic half-civilized people in the Highlands of Scot- 
interest, having reference especially to the ob- land much stirring poetry contained in the 
jects to promote which the Architectural Jacobin ballads had been enshrined. But take 








ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


|Museum was established. At the opening of one more century and its heroic events—the 


the session of 1863, he had endeavoured to ex- great contest of right against wrong — the 
plain the peculiar phase of art which they were glorious, scientific, and successful feats of 


associated together to support,—not art simply British arms: they only practically exist for us 


nor architecture simply, but an intermediate in the one ballad, “The Burial of Sir John 
something which they might call architectural Moore.” Waterloo was unsung; the Crimean 
art. Last year, having established what archi- War produced only Tennyson's “ Charge of the 
tectural art was the year before, he took up the Six Hundred ;” the Indian Mutiny, although 
art-workman’s position—the position of the men fruitful of incidents displaying the daring courage 
who were the executive in the execution of and heroism and devotion of the British soldier, 
architectural art—the art-producers, he now pro- was absolutely barren of verse; the war in 
posed to regard the whole question from another America had produced a good deal of writing, but 
point of view, and to deal with it not so much not one verse that could live. On theside of the 
as regarded the advancement or trade profit of people struggling for independence there was 
the art-producer as from the point of view in one touching ballad ; on the side of those fighting 
which the interest and advantage of the art- for empire there was the dolorous ditty, 
consumer are concerned. He proposed tospeak “John Brown’s Body is Mouldering, and his 
of the people’s share in art; the share of those Soul is Marching on.” Where, then, did the 
persons, some of whom might be able to prac- | present generation stand? Were they given 
tise more or less of art, but to do so for their | over, body and mind, to the steam empire ? 
own amusement and edification, and not as their Had the iron of the railway entered into their 
calling in life. He desired to place before them, soul? Where is the food on which the imagina- 
plainly and emphatically, a general test for a| tion might be matured? The answer was two- 
general qualification for art—as not one of those fold. Amongst those who had the time and 
things to which they ought to be indifferent— | means of obtaining a classical education there 
one of those things which, as the world was now was still the system, and he trusted it would 
constituted, might or might not exist in a nation; | long continue, of becoming acquainted with the 
but as a thing which ought to exist, if the nation | classic authors. He might be asked, what had a 
meant adequately to fulfil its mission amongst | classic education to do with Gothic art, of which 
the other peoples of the earth in a social, moral,| they were admirers? Well, he was treating of 
intellectual, and material point of view. They | art from an educational, and not from atechnical, 
should first inquire how far it was desirable or | point of view; and next it was in the name of 
necessary to the well-being of a people that a/ Gothic art that he claimed its pre-eminence in 
general appreciation of art should be diffused ; | the literature of Greece and Rome. Gothic art 
next, how far it was desirable towards this| had shown them the more excellent way, but 
diffusion of taste in art that facilities for making | they should confess that that more excellent way 
acquaintance with art should be afforded to the | had its foundation in the streets of Athens and 


general public. How far, inother words, should | 


they take steps, not only that persons should 
appreciate drawing, carving, and so on; but also 
to a certain extent be converted into carvers and 
dranghtsmen, although carving and drawing 
might never be more to them than an amuse- 
ment, or, at the outside, a very temporary and 
occasional employment. And, thirdly, he would 
apply the solution of the two questions to the 
peculiar circumstances of their own institution. 
First, how far ought a nation as a nation, and 
how far ought the individuals of that nation, to 
endeavour to make a general appreciation of art 
in all its branches—painting, sculpture, &c.—the 
general property of the people; not merely of 
the highly educated classes, but of those whose 





Town Districts,’ “ The Country Districts,” and 
“ All England,” Croydon (being partly town and 


| 


education and technical knowledge were compara- 
tively limited ;—in short, how far ought educa- 


Rome. One reason why they studied Medieval 
art with more profit and elasticity, and less of 
mere pedantry than their contemporaries in 
France and Germany, was, that in those countries 
the rival Classic and Gothic schools were pitted 
against each other bitterly and unreasonably. 
Well, it being admitted that the study of ancient 
literature developed the imagination, expanded 
the sphere of thought, he asked what were the 
masses, who had not time, or means, or facilities 
of learning these things, to deo? What equiva- 
lent was to be given for the knowledge of Classic 
literature? what compensation for the fresh 
stream of ballad and popular poetry which their 
rude ancestors called their own ? His answer was 
a simple one, and it brought him to the point of 
the lecture:—for the masses, give freely, readily, 
and with an open hand the means of enjoying 
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art; give them plenty of opportunity of seeing art; 
give them the opportunity, too, of learning such 
simple principles of art as shall enable them to 
appreciate the merits or recognise the demerits 
of the specimens of art brought before them. It 
might also be asked, were they to take the rough 
sons of labour by the hand and hopefully to ask 
them to admire that which was so different from 
all that came within the ken of their ordinary 
life, and from the spirit of their ordinary pur- 
suits ? There might be difficulty in the way, but 
that ought not to deter them; for they should 
remember that the more the forms of beauty 
were strange to the ordinary life of the class to 
which he alluded, the more ought they to put 
them in the way of enjoying them when and as 
they could. One way in which they could do so 
was this, by giving them ample opportunity of 
studying copies, if they could not study the 
originals, of the masterpieces of art of a past 
time; and next, by keeping up a brisk supply of 
creditable art of modern production in and 
around and amongst them. If they banished 
ancient art, they would cut off a great connexion 
with the past and an important branch of art 
education ; on the other hand, if they confined 
themselves to the reproduction, in casts and 
models, of old masterpieces, they would not 
infuse the breath of life into the existing body. 
Modern art might be inferior to ancient, but it 
was theirown ; it was the form and embodiment 
of the day in which they lived; and unless they 
fostered the school of art of their own time,—un- 
less they were forbearing and not too exacting,— 
unless they encouraged it in its first tottering 
footsteps, they would fail to fulfil a duty they 
owed to the time in which they lived. In short, 


they should give the people museums and schools | 


of art, and something more,—scattered up and 
down, in the highways and byways of their towns 
and villages they shonld have the forms of 
sculptured art; in their public buildings they 


should have specimens of painted art, so that the | 


idea of painting and sculpture should become 


as household thoughts to the mass of the | 


population. This was found to be the cage 
on the Continent, and what was to lead to 
its being the case at home? Simply to go on 
boring with the thing until they made some- 
thing like an impression ;—to go on displaying 
before the eyes of the people a successive series 


of representations of forms, not merely graceful | 


forms, but forms that would recall great histo- 


which would shame many of the public buildings 
of London by its combined beauty and conveni- 
ence; they could also see it in the new Orphan- 
age at Birmingham, the donor of which had had 
a cloister underneath set apart as a play-ground 
for the children, the capitals of the columns of 
which were carved with fables, which were calcu- 
lated to engage the minds of the children through 
the eye. Whether the walls of their churches 
would or would not be the vehicle of pictorial 
representations remained to be proved. Happily 
the idea that the Divine Being was dishonoured 
by representations of the great events of the 
Bible, that superstitious feeling, that idolatry 
of whitewash, was passing away, and the reason- 
able sense for representations of divine events 
was growing up. In Italy, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, they saw pictorial art,—of a very 
rude kind, no doubt,—ornamenting the walls of 
public buildings everywhere. Unhappily the 
same could not be said of Old England, with 
more opportunity for obtaining it now than ever 
before existed. And why? Partly from that 
superstitious dread of colouring which had been 
the Englishman’s bugbear until now, and partly 
from the want of suflicient art-education in our 
governing classes, both of which eauses were 
happily dying away. Again, if they wished to 
teach the people to appreciate art, they ought to 
teach them to do a little art themselves,—a little 
carving, a little drawing, and so forth. Drawing 
would give them a knowledge of proportion, 
which nothing else but a mathematical training 
could give them. Even children in village 
schools could be trained toa certain extent : they 
could have imparted to them instruction in the 
first principles of form and proportion which would 
be a valuable corrective to the irregularities of 
the mind in after-life. How it was to be done 


better state of things; not in a pedantic spirit, 
but with a generous appreciation of the art of 
all times terminating in that great art of Europe 
and England—the art of the Middle Ages,—of 
which they were the heirs, and destined, he be- 
lieved, to be the promoters, the improvers, and 
the remitters to posterity. 
The president then proceeded to distribute the 
following prizes :— 
For Silver Work, 

Prize 1, 10/.—Henry Whitehouse, jun. 

Prize 2, 51. 5e.—Septimus Beresford. 

Extra Prize, 3/. 3s.—Geo. J. Langley. 

Ditto, 12, 1s. and a Book.— Walter Harrison. 
For Transparent Enamels. 
Prize 1, 71.—H. de Koningh. 
Prize 2, 3{.—Frederick Lowe. 
For Opaque Enamels. 
Prize of 101,—Alfred Gray. 
For Chinese Cloisonné Enamels. 
Extra prize, a Book.—H. de Koningh. 





“BLUE BOOKS MADE USEFUL.” 


Five years ago, on the opening of a session 
of Parliament, and under a similar heading to 
that prefixed, seeing the increasing importance 
of Parliamentary papers to our class of readers, 
—which was paralleled by that to each other 
class, or to the general public,—we devoted an 
article to the question whether the proper ad- 
vantage was realized from the very costly system 
of so-called publication of these documents, and 
to the suggestion of means by which it might 
be.* We endeavoured to show that elaborate 
machinery of the collection of evidence and 
the preparation of reports and returns, and 
charges for paper and printing, might be justi- 
fied, but only on the supposition that a certain 





that was not the place to discuss. He merely 
threw out that there was a necessity for afford- | 
ing to the people education in art which would | 
stimulate and train the imaginative side of their | 
jmind, and also confirm and strengthen that | 
harder and more practical element,—that which | 
might be called the mathematical side of the | 
| intellect,—beth of which were involved in art- 





end was attained. Such object, we observed, 
was not the commercial one of profit from 
publication, or even the reimbursement of 
money. We showed that the amount realized 
from sale of these papers, was so little as not to 
deserve to be taken into an estimate; whilst 


that the price of them, nominally small, really 


training. But how did all this apply to the art- | helped to prevent the attainment of the object. 
workman whom it was the privilege of the Archi- | the object primarily, st recognized by Mr. 
|tectural Museum to bring forward? It was a} D Israeli, was not the reduction of cost of print- 
| question of supply and demand. Once educate | 98 and paper, but the dissemination of the 
the people to know a little something of, and to | information. We offered a suggestion of means 
‘have a taste for, art,—hold out before them | by which the object might be attained, and even 


rical events of a past time ;—and, again, by | grand types of artistic progress in ancient days, 
taking every opportunity of giving instruction | and good specimens of modern art, and they 
in art. The question of art-instruction for the | would create a demand for art-objects,—cheap 
multitude was last year, and might be again,| and inferior, perhaps,—but for objects which 
matter of discussion in those high quarters where | should be supplied to meet the demand. Who 
public affairs were seriously debated. It was,he| were to furnish those art-objects? They might 
held, the duty of a civilized commonwealth, as| not be the venison of art, but the wholesome 
soon as it had appreciated the necessity and | jerked beef at 3d. per Ib.; and this jerked beef 
advantages of a movement towards general art-|of art was especially what the art-workman 


education, to foster that movement with no 


niggard hand, as a thing in which advancement | 


must be made from above, even while the 
acknowledgment from below must, for a time, at 


least, hardly correspond with the zeal with which | 
the missionaries of the movement stirred them- | 


selves up to their work. There was a great 
agitation now for industrial exhibitions. They 


had almost a plethora of art-competition all over | 


the country. What was required still was simply 
a regulating mind—a broad appreciation of art, 
not merely in its technical details, as good 
anatomical drawing, good foliage grouped in 
naturalistic or conventional forms, good adjust- 
ment of colour, and so forth,—all these were most 
essential,—but also as regarded its training 
directly with a view to its historical and poetical 


| should supply. The frescoes, as they were called, 
of the old churches on the Continent, were run 
| off in three or four colours: why could not art- 
workmen be found here to fill the churches and 
public buildings and vestry-halls of England 
with similar paintings? Why could they not 


| with a diminution possibly in the cost of paper 
land printing; and we concluded our article 
| With an expression of hope that our observations 
imight attract notice from Mr. Wm. Ewart, or 
| some member of the committee of the House of 
|Commons appointed to assist the Speaker in 
matters relating to printing. 

From the date of our article in 1860, to the 
beginning of this month, we have looked for 
evidence of due attention to the subject, if not 
to our particular suggestion. But for the five 
years, excepting the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of 1862, we looked in vain; and what we 
understand is now to be brought before the 
House, though dictated by the feeling that ad- 








|do the sign-painting, which was now so much 
| neglected,—make statuettes for chimney-pieces, 
vases for flowers, and many other art-objects 
| which an art-educated people would require and 
demand? All these the art-workman could 
| produce if he steadfastly stuck to his last. The 
| creation of a gencral art-feeling was quite pos- 
| sible, and it was called for especially in this day, 
| when materialism must be counteracted by cul- 


vantage greater than there is, ought to be made 
to accrue from the Parliamentary Blue Books, and 
though desirable in itself, would only go a mode- 
rate distance towards the end, and not take away 
any of the arguments for our own proposition. 
Our suggestion, made after much consideration 
of the subject, and aiming at the diffusion of 
the information contained in Parliamentary 
papers, was to the effect that there should be a 





| tivated imagination. That feeling once diffused, 
| then the erection of museums and art-schools, } 


special public library, with a reading-room, for 
those documents. We supported the suggestion 





interest, and affording a rough-and-ready view | and the adornment of highways and public) 
of other times and countries. Take the great | buildings, as he had suggested, would turn to | 
historical events of our own country. Where | the financial advantage of the art-workman or 
was the common Englishman, and how, to study | working artist ; for they could be artists as truly 
them in pictures and sculpture? Such did not | as those who wrote “R.A.” after their names. 
exist for the common man; and their not exist-| The former might produce art-objects for the 
ing was, he considered, a great disgrace and | million, as the latter did for the higher classes, 
detriment to the country. How, then, might |and that was the people’s share in art. They 
they exist? They might exist not only in/ were all engaged ina great joint-stock company, 
frescoes and in sculpture, but in cheap lithogra-| of which those whom he addressed were the 
phic prints, which could be circulated by the | trustees. They might make it by their efforts, 
million. In the Houses of Parliament, which,|or mar it by their neglect. He asked them 
with all the faults that had been so maliciously | not to be thrown back by the fallacy that 
exaggerated, were still, he considered, a splendid | England was not an artistic nation. Those 
monument, they might see this art for the people | who held that idea might ask him, had he 
displayed. They might see it in the crypt | ever looked at Trafalgar-square ? He had, and 
of St. Stephen’s, which had lately been so | he admitted that there was necessity for mani- 
gorgeously and beautifully restored; in the | festing a gigantic penitence. They might lead 
hall above, devoted to the statues of our| the way and carry the tapers in the penitential 
worthies; in the painting of the grand old procession ; and, having done so, show their re- 
legend of Arthur ; in the historical frescoes ; they | pentance by their works. They might come 
could also see it in the Assize Hall of Manchester, forward and encourage a movement towards a 


| by arguments ; and we are prepared with others. 
The other suggestion is contained in a notice 
which we have learned was lately given by Mr. 
Wm. Ewart, for a motion in the House of Com- 
mons, or,—* To call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the public advantage which would 
result and the saving which would accrue from 
the publication of an abridgment or digest, to be 
issued from time to time, of all the Parlia- 
mentary Blue Books, and similar documents, on 
the same plan as that of the ‘Statistical Ab- 
stract’ issued by the Board of Trade since the 
year 1854.” We have seen nothing in the 
reports of proceedings of the House, of the 
motion as having been actually made. 
According to a lucid statement which we be- 
lieve was originally compiled by Mr. Leone Levi, 
and which may be found in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts of 3rd of March, there are up- 
wards of 1,000 documents, extending altogether 








* Vol. xviii., 1960; p. $1. 
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to not less than 50,000 pages, published annually 
under the general head, Parliamentary Papers. 
The cost of printing such papers for the Houses 
of Parliament, was given in 1864 at 67,5001.— 
this being independent of the printing for the 
several departments of Government, amounting 
in all to upwards of 300,Q001. Volumes of 800 
folio pages are quite common: the report, to 
which we referred in 1860, on the Endowed 
Schools (Ireland), had 1,884 pages. The state- 
ment then goes on almost in the same words as 
we used. The papers are not read by members, 
for want of time: they are not read by the public, 
for want of facilities for getting at them: the 
sale of single copies is very small; there is no 


means by which the public can consult the docu- | 


ments in a collective form,—uo private gentle- 
man and no public institution being able 
conveniently to afford the space to keep them ; 
and the bulk of the copies go for sale as waste 
paper. Documents are printed again and again 
repeating the same facts or opinions, given in 
evidence or in returns. Particulars of the na- 
tional finances appear to be printed in six dif- 
ferent returns. But this statement is wanting 
in something which we think went to complete 
ourown. We referred to instances of documents 
of the greatest value, now scarcely procurable at 
any price. Amongst them was the report of the 
Commission on Iron applied to railroad-struc- 


public know of the publication of a book, he 
would fail to sell many copies of it; and he 
| would be held to be rightly served in his even- 
|tual loss. The best books are in fact advertised 
_the most extensively. The publisher does not 
| trust to exposing them for sale, at his own place, 
or at the numerous shops of booksellers ; but, for 
the Parliamentary papers, there is nothing of the 
nature of announcement of their publication, 
beyond a paragraph in a newspaper, when the 
subject concerns “the general reader,” and the 
inclusion of the title in a printed list, of which 
the existence is known to few persons. This 
list however is reprinted regularly in the Jowr- 
nal of the Society of Arts. 

The object of the expenditure in the compila- 
tion and printing of these documents, being to 
|get them read by the public, or digested by 
those who form the public mind, it seems to us 
‘obvious that such object cannot be attained 
| without the library. The money-receipt from 
the five persons once mentioned as making up 
|the entire number of readers of a particular 
| Blue Book, would scarcely justify the publication ; 
| but the gain to the public, of useful information, 
| through the fifty writers, journalists, or “ publi- 
| cists,” who would resort to the library, and give 
forth the matter of their researches and con- 
clusions, might be sufficient to afford justifica- 
| tion for the largest amount of cost. One advan- 


tures, and that on the Stone for the Houses of | tage, to which we alluded in our original article, 


Parliament. It has been said that a report on 
stone, probably a portion of the document con- 
nected with the Houses of Parliament, which 
originally was sold for 6d., would now fetch a 


guinea. 

Without the other impediments to the diffusion 
of the matter contained in Parliamentary Papers, 
there would be one comprised in the secresy, as 
we cannot but call it, which is allowed to sur- 
round the publication. In the ordinary trade, 
were a publisher to refrain from letting the 


a | 


|of the library, would be, that in some cases 
| printing would be avoided altogether, or where 
an attested manuscript copy of a return would 
suffice, as for the object of a single member of 
Parliament. 

We have only to repeat what our idea of such 
a library would be. It should be a public 
library, devoted specially to all Parliamentary 
papers, but containing also all papers issuing 
from the Court of Common Council of the City 
of London, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 

















} 
| 
| 
The Holy Sepulchre. 


the District Boards, and the water and gas com. 
panies. Init, there should be found the docu- 
ments of the Legislature of France, which are 
regularly sent to that of Great Britain, the 
Moniteur, and the reports of the municipality of 


| Paris. The institution should be located in the 


vicinity of the Houses of Parliament: it should 
be open throughout the year, and be a lending- 
library to certain persons; and it should have 
several copies of each paper of late date, and 
one of each of the series from the commence- 
ment, or the first introduction of the system of 
publication or printing. In comfort and conve- 
nience, the reading-room should equal that of 
the British Museum ; and the catalogues should 
be equal to those of the Patent Office Library. 
There should be atlases, statistical charts, com- 
mercial and geographical dictionaries, and space 
for the display of maps illustrative of schemes 
before Parliament. 

Through the existence of such an institution 
as we have sketched the plan of, we should ex- 
pect that the sale of Parliamentary papers 
would not be diminished, but increased,—that 
the diffusion of the papers would be the result of 
the concentration in the library. But whether 
this result or not, the object for which alone 
great cost of preparation and printing of Parlia- 
mentary papers is justifiable, would have the 
chance of being attained; the useful matter 
could be got at, and read; and its diffusion 
would follow. How much of such matter, im- 
portant to ourselves and our readers, there is in 
Parliamentary papers, and how much is utterly 
lost, we need not now say. 








HorsHaM Cavrcu, Sussex.—Mr. Howes, who 
contracted and undertook to carry out the church 
restoration works, has called his creditors toge- 
ther, so that the restoration works are likely to 
be delayed. 
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ST. ANDREW’S, HECKINGTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


HECKINGTON CHURCH is an exquisitely beauti- 
ful specimen of the Decorated period, and has 
fallen into a bad state, requiring the expenditure 
of a considerable sum of money. It needs re- 
roofing, re-seating, and other costly works to the 
extent of 5,0001., and a committee has been 
formed to raise the necessary funds. More than 
1,0001. have been subscribed by the parishioners, 
and an appeal is now justly made to the county, 
and indeed to the public generally, every Eng- 
lishman being interested in keeping up for his 
country such a glorious monument of the skill 
and piety of his forefathers. We gladly assist 
in making public the appeal, and the engrav- 
ings we insert * will serve to show those who do 
not already know it what manner of church this 
is. The building took the place of one here at 
the time of the Conquest, and is thought to have 
been commenced about 1320, Richard de Potes- 
grave (buried in the chancel) being vicar, and 
completed about 1380. 

The Easter Sepulchre, of which there is a cast 
in the Crystal Palace, and the Sedilia, are well- 
known features of the interior. Of these we 
give views. 

The sedilia on the southern side of the sacra- 
rium consist of recesses worked in the wall, 
flanked by small shafts, and surmounted by 
richly crocketed canopies. Between these are 
pinnacles, foliated work, and six figures. Those 
in the centre represent our Lord and the Virgin 
Mary, crowned; the next, on either side, St. 
Barbara regarding the suggested Church Tower, 


held by an angel. On the right is St. Catherine, | 


and on the left St. Margaret. The whole is 
finished with a carved cornice, adorned with 
figures of angels. The vaulting within the 
recesses that served as seats, and other details, 
are admirable. 

Nearly opposite the sedilia is the Easter 
Sepulchre. In canopied recesses below are 
sculptured four of the sleeping Roman guardians, 
bearing shields of English soldiers of the four- 
teenth century. Above this is the tomb proper. 
Over its hood-moulding are figures of angels 
kneeling and censing, and standing on the finial 
of the hood-mould is a representation of our 
Lord freshly risen. On each side of this minia- 
ture representation of the sepulchre is a kneel- 
ing angel and a canopied niche, in one of which 
are figures of two of the Marys, and in the 


believe, no single necessary piece, either of 
wood, metal, cloth, or skin ; so wondrously clear 
to even this distant age, in spite of one or two 
absurdly mistranslated words in every version ; 
so far less antiquated by the changes of thirty 
centuries than any other document of the kind 
by three; and so distinguished from any half as 
old, and containing half so many figures, by the 
unique marvel of containing (pace Dr. Colenso) 
neither “ anomalies in dimensions” nor a single 
discrepant numeral; that we might challenge 
the production of any modern architect’s specifi- 
cation, telling us as much without one drawing, 
even for a present Bezaleel’s own guidance. But 
now, with regard to the Temple, first or second, 
widely different is our information, whether in 
the histories, Ezekiel, or Josephus. Whatever 
each of those author’s objects, it is plain that, to 
all who might never see the structures, their 
accounts leave them practically undescribed, 
and a restorer’s* imagination as absolutely 
free as if hardly a word beyond the three 
internal dimensions of the cell had been 
written. There is just enough, I submit, totally 
to disprove Mr. Fergusson’s fancy that the 


literally,” and that is all. 
“written for our learning,” surely the chief we 


portance of the details of Solomon’s splendour 
(which have not even been kept from the cor- | 
ruption of contradictory statements), and that | 
the former structure alone was inspired to pro- 
phesy by its dimensions, pieces, and numbers, 
which were not reproduced (their purpose being 
answered when once recorded in writing) ; but | 
| the human contrivers of the later building being | 
left to follow in all things, as those of the | 
| former did in all but these mystic particulars, | 
| the best principles of design they could, with the | 
simplest (orwhat would now be called most Gothic) | 
reference to its physical uses and dignity, and 
no thought even in the former case, probably, 
where some details were prescribed, that they 
were overruled to be symbols and prophecies, 
unknown to any that served therein, in all the 
ages it stood, yet to be oracular afterward to the 
end of time. 

Mr. Fergusson tells us “every dimension” of 
the Tabernacle, except the roof-slope, “was a 
multiple of 5 cubits,’ because those of the 
Temple were multiples of 10; and he has laid it 
down @ priori that it was a copy with “ every 








other the third Mary and the announcing angel. 


Above these niches is some beautiful foliated | w J : 
work, and the whole is finished with a cornice, | high (1 Kings, vi. 2). 


displaying little figures blowing flutes. 


dimension doubled.” Now, the Temple’s interior 
was 60 cubits long, 20 cubits broad, 30 cubits 
The Tabernacle (Ex. 
xxvi. 16, 18, 20, 22—25) was 30 cubits long, | 





| 


Tabernacle, or anything thereof, was “copied | is most unlucky. The statements about these 
If these antiquated | 
accounts were (as well as those of Moses) | as I have said to be seven :— 


then was mono-prostyle, the front of four inter 
columns, the flanks of one each, and the dimen« 
sions 12 by 3. There was no “verandah” any- 
where of “5 cubits,” and the only mention of 
such a dimension is for the height of the external 
court hangings. 

Of course, the centre pillar of this porch bore 
the ridge-piece ; but so, too, I believe did all the 
four internal pillars, the first standing in the 
centre of the Holy Place, the second at the 
middle of the vail, the third in the middle of the 
Holy of Holies, and the fourth close to the boarda 
of its closed end. The expressions about the 
vail, “thou shalt hang it on four pillars” 
(xxvi. 32), and (xxxvi. 36), “ he made thereunto 
four pillars,” do not imply they were all four to 
bear it at once. They were four identical or inter- 
changeable pillars, any of which might serve for 
suspending the vail. That only one so served at 
a time, for they were all needed to bear the 
ridge (as in that honest New Zealanders’ church, 
in the Illustrated News), is as plain to me as 
that the New Zealanders were better architects 
than Calmet or Palladio. Mr. Fergusson’s next 
requirement of “ nine” boards for the closed end 





(and therein of the Tabermacle’s width) happen, 


1. That the numbers ordered were six ordi- 


can learn from them is the utter spiritual unim- | nary, and two stronger for the corners (xxvi. 


22, 23). 

2. That the whole number ordered was eight 
(ver. 25). 

3. That two shoes under each would amount 
to sixteen (Ibid.). 

4, That the boards made were six ordinary 
and two for the corners (xxxvi. 27, 28). 

5. That the whole number made was eight 
(ver. 30). 

6. That sixteen shoes went under them, two 
to each (Jbid.). 

7. That the shoes for four pillars, forty other 
boards, and these, amounted to 100 (xxxviii. 27). 

Now, when Mr. Fergusson gets from these his 
“nine boards,” none will even then avail to bear 
the ridge, for none were higher than the sides, 
the boards in general being all ordered to be but 
10 cubits by 14 (xxvi. 16; xxxvi. 21). They 
could not extend, therefore, into the gable, which 
at this end (and therefore probably at the front 
also) remained open, forming the two sole but 
sufficient windows, affording ventilation, and a 
sight to all without, of the cherub-embroidered 
roof-cloths. 

The ridge-piece, the heaviest in the structure 
(as in the New Zealanders’) is disguised in our 
version under the term “ middle bar” (xxvi. 28; 
xxxvi. 33), and the latter reference should be 


Surely there should be no difficulty in raising | twelve broad, only ten high to the eaves, but | translated, “ He made the ridge-piece to overpass 


funds to place such a building as this in a proper 
condition, to secure it for posterity. 








MR. FERGUSSON AND BIBLICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


From the first broaching of Mr. Fergusson’s 
views on the buildings of modern Jerusalem, J 
have maintained their soundness (Builder, vol. 
xix., p. 185) and still hold that architectural 
archeology would be a mere delusion if it did 
not suffice to settle that the “ Dome of the Rock” 
is a Roman Christian work. But while firmly 
believing his discovery that this is no other than 
the church erected by Helena over what she 
mistook for the Sepulchre of Christ (which, of 
course, a cave within 50 yards of the Temple’s 
most frequented gate could not possibly be), I 
would beg to point out the great fallacy, or 
series of fallacies, into which, in his late lecture, 
he was led by the gratuitous assumption that 
the first Temple reproduced, or, in his own words, 
** copied literally” the mystic measures or ratios 
of the Tabernacle; in short, that Solomon, en- 
tirely contrary to Mr. Fergusson’s own common- 
sense principles, built, for the sake of symbolism, 
very bad and mock architecture, instead of, as I 
think it can be proved, very good, or at least as 
original and distinct from the Tabernacle, both 
in proportions and arrangement, as a rational 
stone monument ought to be from an equally 
rational tent. 

Of the earlier structure, we probably have the 
means of knowing more than of any other past 
human work without contemporary drawings. 
The twice-repeated specification, first of every- 
thing that was ordered to be made, and then of 
everything made, is so perfect, omitting, I 





See pp. 204 and 208, 


full twenty to the ridge of the equilateral. | 
pitched roof I shall show it to have had. The | 
breadth 12 (instead of “a multiple of 5”) | 
happens to be stated in just eight places! *—the | 
last (Ezek. xli. 1) being the only reference, I | 
believe, to this structure by later prophets. | 
Again, its Holy of Holies, Mr. Fergusson says, | 
was “acube of 10 cubits,’ and its Holy Place | 
“a double cube of 10.” There is not a fact, more 
plainly stated in the whole Bible than that, 
these two apartments were equal, and neither | 
less than twelve by jifteen! The vail dividing 
them was to be “‘under the taches” (Ex.xxvi.33), 
which were buttons attaching the fifth of the 
ten breadths of tent-cloth (miscalled “ cur- 
tains”) to the sixth (ver. 3, 6), the reason for this 
seam alone being so buttoned being probably 
that one-half the covering might be carried and 
erected by common Levites, while only the 
Kohathites might touch what belonged, as the 
other half did, to the Holy of Holies (Numb. 
iii. 31). Now, how far any arrangement could 
shift this junction from the middle of the tent’s 
length Mr. Fergusson has to show. 

He next tells us “the porch” (being in the 
Temple, 20 by 10), was here “10 by 5.” It 
may be clearly proved that, unless deformed 
by unequal intercolumns, its area was just 12 by 
3. Five pillars are to bear a hanging before an 
aperture 12 cubits wide. If we place them in 
the aperture itself, “in antis,’ we make the six 
openings each less than 2 cubits, by a pillar’s 
width, or too narrow for ingress. They, there- 
fore must form a portico, either prostyle with all 
five in front, or diprostyle with only three in front. 
But the latter, having as many intercolumns on 
the flank as the front, would make the porch 
square, and the whole length of cell and porch, 
42 cubits, while we have only 40 of tent-cloth to 
cover it. The only possible door arrangement 














* Of the Bible alone, It is also stated by Josephus, 


(or go beyond) the boards, both at one end and 
at the other.” It had, I have shown, five sup- 
ports, not by any “ boards,” and no longer bear- 
ing than 8 cubits; but its whole length was 38 
or 39, according to how much we suppose the 
nine seams of the tent-pieces to overlap. These 
were stretched from the ridge by ten cords (that, 
by passing through thé eyelets of their lapping 
selvages, would also serve to couple them) down 
to twenty pins or stakes in the ground; such 


| being thrice mentioned in the brasswork, ag 
| needed not only for the court inclosure, but also 


the Tabernacle itself (xxvii. 19; xxxviii. 20, 31). 
Now it took cloths of 28 cubits to reach from 
eave to eave, across the ridge. This corresponds 
to a tent, of the pitch most common all the 
world over, the equilateral triangle, of 14 cubits 
base; and we have seen the room to be covered 
was 12 wide, leaving well-proportioned and 
necessary eave-projections. The two chambers 
then measuring together (for the porch was to 
all intents part of the first) 33 by 12, the roof 
covered 38 or 39 by 14, overhanging at the sides 
one cubit, but at the gables, i.¢., windows, 2} or 
8. Accordingly, the tent-covering next placed, 
of goats’-hair, is expressly said to have one cubit 
extra breadth to hang over each eave (xxvi. 13) 
as a valance, but half a breadth of stuff, or two 
cubits, over each gable (ver. 9,12), the valance in 
each case about as deep as its projection. 

This goats’-hair covering, though all visible, 
had no need to be weatherproof (at least where 
no rain drives from the east), for there was yet 
another double awning (xxvi. 14) of what we 
should call red morocco beneath, and badger- 
skins above, whose size is not given. Now I be- 
lieve this to have been not less than 50 cubits or 
60 cubits square, so that, bearing only on the 
ridge of the sacred cottage, which I have shown 
to stand (not “15 cubits, but) about 22 cubits 
above its silver bases, this awning would stretch, 
with quite enough slope for weathering, to the 
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to not less than 50,000 pages, published annually 
under the general head, Parliamentary Papers. 
The cost of printing such papers for the Houses 
of Parliament, was given in 1864 at 67,5001.— 
this being independent of the printing for the 
several departments of Government, amounting 
in all to upwards of 300,Q001. Volumes of 800 
folio pages are quite common: the report, to 
which we referred in 1860, on the Endowed 
Schools (Ireland), had 1,884 pages. The state- 
ment then goes on almost in the same words as 
we used. ‘he papers are not read by members, 
for want of time: they are not read by the public, 
for want of facilities for getting at them: the 
sale of single copies is very small; there is no 


means by which the public can consult the docn- | 


ments in a collective form,—uno private gentle- 
man and no public institution being able 
conveniently to afford the space to keep them ; 
and the bulk of the copies go for sale as waste 
paper. Documents are printed again and again 
repeating the same facts or opinions, given in 
evidence or in returns. Particulars of the na- 
tional finances appear to be printed in six dif- 
ferent returns. But this statement is wanting 
in something which we think went to complete 


ourown. We referred to instances of documents | 


of the greatest value, now scarcely procurable at 
any price. Amongst them was the report of the 
Commission on Iron applied to railroad-struc- 


public know of the publication of a book, he 
would fail to sell many copies of it; and he 
| would be held to be rightly served in his even- 
|tual loss. The best books are in fact advertised 
|the most extensively. The publisher does not 
| trust to exposing them for sale, at his own place, 
or at the numerous shops of booksellers ; but, for 
the Parliamentary papers, there is nothing of the 
nature of announcement of their publication, 
beyond a paragraph in a newspaper, when the 
subject concerns “the general reader,” and the 
inclusion of the title in a printed list, of which 
the existence is known to few persons. This 
list however is reprinted regularly in the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Arts. 

The object of the expenditure in the compila- 
tion and printing of these documents, being to 
get them read by the public, or digested by 
| those who form the public mind, it seems to us 
‘obvious that such object cannot be attained 
without the library. The money-receipt from 
| the five persons once mentioned as making up 
|the entire number of readers of a particular 
Blue Book, would scarcely justify the publication ; 
| but the gain to the public, of useful information, 
| through the fifty writers, journalists, or “ publi- 
cists,” who would resort to the library, and give 
forth the matter of their researches and con- 
clusions, might be sufficient to afford justifica- 
| tion for the largest amount of cost. One advan- 


tures, and that on the Stone for the Houses of | tage, to which we alluded in our original article, 


Parliament. It has been said that a report on 
stone, probably a portion of the document con- 
nected with the Houses of Parliament, which 
originally was sold for 6d., would now fetch a 
guinea. 

Without the other impediments to the diffusion 
of the matter contained in Parliamentary Papers, 
there would be one comprised in the secresy, as 
we cannot but call it, which is allowed to sur- 
round the publication. In the ordinary trade, 
were a publisher to refrain from letting the 


|of the library, would be, that in some cases 
| printing would be avoided altogether, or where 
an attested manuscript copy of a return would 
suffice, as for the object of a single member of 
Parliament. 

We have only to repeat what our idea of such 
a library would be. It should be a public 
library, devoted specially to all Parliamentary 
papers, but containing also all papers issuing 
from the Court of Common Council of the City 
of London, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
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The Holy Sepulchre. 





the District Boards, and the water and gas com. 
panies. In it, there should be found the docu- 
ments of the Legislature of France, which are 
regularly sent to that of Great Britain, the 
Moniteur, and the reports of the municipality of 
Paris. The institution should be located in the 
vicinity of the Houses of Parliament: it should 
be open throughout the year, and be a lending- 
library to certain persons; and it should have 
several copies of each paper of late date, and 
one of each of the series from the commence- 
ment, or the first introduction of the system of 
publication or printing. In comfort and conve- 
nience, the reading-room should equal that of 
the British Museum ; and the catalogues should 
be equal to those of the Patent Office Library. 
There should be atlases, statistical charts, com- 
mercial and geographical dictionaries, and space 
for the display of maps illustrative of schemes 
before Parliament. 

Through the existence of such an institution 
as we have sketched the plan of, we should ex- 
pect that the sale of Parliamentary papers 
would not be diminished, but increased,—that 
the diffusion of the papers would be the result of 
the concentration in the library. But whether 
this result or not, the object for which alone 
great cost of preparation and printing of Parlia- 
mentary papers is justifiable, would have the 
chance of being attained; the useful matter 
could be got at, and read; and its diffusion 
would follow. How much of such matter, im. 
portant to ourselves and our readers, there is in 
Parliamentary papers, and how much is utterly 
lost, we need not now say. 








Horsham Cavrcn, Sussex.—Mr. Howes, who 
contracted and undertook to carry out the church 
restoration works, has called his creditors toge- 
ther, so that the restoration works are likely to 
be delayed. 
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ST. ANDREW’S, HECKINGTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


HECKINGTON CHURCH is an exquisitely beauti- 
ful specimen of the Decorated period, and has 
fallen into a bad state, requiring the expenditure 
of a considerable sum of money. It needs re- 
roofing, re-seating, and other costly works to the 
extent of 5,0001., and a committee has been 
formed to raise the necessary funds. More than 
1,0001. have been subscribed by the parishioners, 
and an appeal is now justly made to the county, 
and indeed to the public generally, every Eng- 
lishman being interested in keeping up for his 
country such a glorious monument of the skill 
and piety of his forefathers. We gladly assist 
in making public the appeal, and the engrav- 
ings we insert * will serve to show those who do 
not already know it what manner of church this 
is. The building took the place of one here at 
the time of the Conquest, and is thought to have 
been commenced about 1320, Richard de Potes- 
grave (buried in the chancel) being vicar, and 
completed about 1380. 

The Easter Sepulchre, of which there is a cast 
in the Crystal Palace, and the Sedilia, are well- 
known features of the interior. Of these we 
give views. 

The sedilia on the southern side of the sacra- 
rium consist of recesses worked in the wall, 
flanked by small shafts, and surmounted by 
richly crocketed canopies. Between these are 
pinnacles, foliated work, and six figures. Those 
in the centre represent our Lord and the Virgin 
Mary, crowned; the next, on either side, St. 
Barbara regarding the suggested Church Tower, 
held by an angel. On the right is St. Catherine, 
and on the left St. Margaret. The whole is 
finished with a carved cornice, adorned with 
figures of angels. The vaulting within the 
recesses that served as seats, and other details, 
are admirable. 

Nearly opposite the sedilia is the Easter 
Sepulchre. In canopied recesses below are 
sculptured four of the sleeping Roman guardians, 
bearing shields of English soldiers of the four- 
teenth century. Above this is the tomb proper. 
Over its hood-moulding are figures of angels 
kneeling and censing, and standing on the finial 
of the hood-mould is a representation of our 
Lord freshly risen. On each side of this minia- 
ture representation of the sepulchre is a kneel- 
ing angel and a canopied niche, in one of which 
are figures of two of the Marys, and in the 
other the third Mary and the announcing angel. 
Above these niches is some beautiful foliated 
work, and the whole is finished with a cornice, 
displaying little figures blowing flutes. 


believe, no single necessary piece, either of 
wood, metal, cloth, or skin ; so wondrously clear 
to even this distant age, in spite of one or two 
absurdly mistranslated words in every version ; 
so far less antiquated by the changes of thirty 
centuries than any other document of the kind 
by three; and so distinguished from any half as 
old, and containing half so many figures, by the 
unique marvel of containing (pace Dr. Colenso) 
neither “ anomalies in dimensions” nor a single 
discrepant numeral; that we might challenge 
the production of any modern architect’s specifi- 
cation, telling us as much without one drawing, 
even for a present Bezaleel’s own guidance. But 
now, with regard to the Temple, first or second, 
widely different is our information, whether in 
the histories, Ezekiel, or Josephus. Whatever 
each of those author’s objects, it is plain that, to 
all who might never see the structures, their 
accounts leave them practically undescribed, 
and a restorer’s imagination as absolutely 
free as if hardly a word beyond the three 
internal dimensions of the cell had been 
written. There is just enough, I submit, totally 


then was mono-prostyle, the front of four inter« 
columns, the flanks of one each, and the dimen. 
sions 12 by 3. There was no “verandah” any- 
where of “5 cubits,” and the only mention of 
such a dimension is for the height of the external 
court hangings. 

Of course, the centre pillar of this porch bore 
the ridge-piece ; but so, too, I believe did all the 
four internal pillars, the first standing in the 
centre of the Holy Place, the second at the 
middle of the vail, the third in the middle of the 
Holy of Holies, and the fourth close to the boards 
of its closed end. The expressions about the 
vail, “thou shalt hang it on four pillars” 
(xxvi. 32), and (xxxvi. 36), “ he made thereunto 
four pillars,” do not imply they were all four to 
bear it at once. They were four identical or inter- 
changeable pillars, any of which might serve for 
suspending the vail. That only one so served at 
a time, for they were all needed to bear the 
ridge (as in that honest New Zealanders’ church, 
in the Illustrated News), is as plain to me ag 
that the New Zealanders were better architects 
than Calmet or Palladio. Mr. Fergusson’s next 





to disprove Mr. Fergusson’s fancy that the 
Tabernacle, or anything thereof, was “copied 
literally,” and that is all. If these antiquated 
accounts were (as well as those of Moses) 
“written for our learning,” surely the chief we 
can learn from them is the utter spiritual unim- 
portance of the details of Solomon’s splendour | 
| (which have not even been kept from the cor- 
| ruption of contradictory statements), and that 
| the former structure alone was inspired to pro- 


| phesy by its dimensions, pieces, and numbers, 





requirement of “ nine” boards for the closed end 
is most unlucky. The statements about these 
(and therein of the Tabermacle’s width) happen, 
as I have said to be seven :— 

1. That the numbers ordered were six ordi- 
nary, and two stronger for the corners (xxvi. 
22, 23). 

2. That the whole number ordered was eight 
(ver. 25). 

3. That two shoes under each would amount 
to sixteen (Ibid.). 





| which were not reproduced (their purpose being 
| answered when once recorded in writing) ; but | 
; the human contrivers of the later building being | 
left to follow in all things, as those of the | 
former did in all but these mystic particulars, | 
the best principles of design they could, with the | 
simplest (or what would now be called most Gothic) | 
reference to its physical uses and dignity, and | 
no thought even in the former case, probably, 
where some details were prescribed, that they 
were overruled to be symbols and prophecies, 
unknown to any that served therein, in all the 
ages it stood, yet to be oracular afterward to the 
| end of time. 

Mr. Fergusson tells us “every dimension” of 
the Tabernacle, except the roof-slope, “was a 
multiple of 5 cubits,’ because those of the 
Temple were multiples of 10; and he has laid it 
down 2 priori that it was a copy with “ every 
dimension doubled.” Now, the Temple’s interior 
was 60 cubits long, 20 cubits broad, 30 cubits | 
|high (1 Kings, vi. 2). The Tabernacle (Ex. | 
|xxvi. 16, 18, 20, 22—25) was 30 cubits long, | 








4. That the boards made were six ordinary 
and two for the corners (xxxvi. 27, 28). 

5. That the whole number made was eight 
(ver. 30). 

6. That sixteen shoes went under them, two 
to each (Ibid.). 

7. That the shoes for four pillars, forty other 
boards, and these, amounted to 100 (xxxviii. 27). 

Now, when Mr. Fergusson gets from these his 
“nine boards,” none will even then avail to bear 
the ridge, for none were higher than the sides, 
the boards in general being all ordered to be but 
10 cubits by 14 (xxvi. 16; xxxvi. 21). They 
could not extend, therefore, into the gable, which 
at this end (and therefore probably at the front 
also) remained open, forming the two sole but 
sufficient windows, affording ventilation, and a 
sight to all without, of the cherub-embroidered 
roof-cloths. 

The ridge-piece, the heaviest in the structure 
(as in the New Zealanders’) is disguised in our 
version under the term “ middle bar” (xxvi. 28; 
xxxvi. 33), and the latter reference should be 


Surely there should be no difficulty in raising | twelve broad, only ten high to the eaves, but | translated, “‘ He made the ridge-piece to overpass 


funds to place such a building as this in a proper 
condition, to secure it for posterity. 





MR. FERGUSSON AND BIBLICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


From the first broaching of Mr. Fergusson’s 
views on the buildings of modern Jerusalem, I 
have maintained their soundness (Builder, vol. 
xix., p. 135) and still hold that architectural 
archzology would be a mere delusion if it did 
not suffice to settle that the ““ Dome of the Rock” 
is a Roman Christian work. But while firmly 
believing his discovery that this is no other than 
the church erected by Helena over what she 
mistook for the Sepulchre of Christ (which, of 
course, a cave within 50 yards of the Temple’s 
most frequented gate could not possibly be), I 
would beg to point out the great fallacy, or 
series of fallacies, into which, in his late lecture, 
he was led by the gratuitous assumption that 
the first Temple reproduced, or, in his own words, 
‘* copied literally” the mystic measures or ratios 
of the Tabernacle; in short, that Solomon, en- 
tirely contrary to Mr. Fergusson’s own common- 
sense principles, built, for the sake of symbolism, 
very bad and mock architecture, instead of, as I 
think it can be proved, very good, or at least as 
original and distinct from the Tabernacle, both 
in proportions and arrangement, as a rational 
stone monument ought to be from an equally 
rational tent. 

Of the earlier structure, we probably have the 
means of knowing more than of any other past 
human work without contemporary drawings. 
The twice-repeated specification, first of every- 
thing that was ordered to be made, and then of 
everything made, is so perfect, omitting, I 





See pp. 204 and 208, 


full twenty to the ridge of the equilateral- | 
pitched roof I shall show it to have had. The| 
breadth 12 (instead of “a multiple of 5”) | 
happens to be stated in just eight places !*—the | 
last (Ezek. xli. 1) being the only reference, I | 
believe, to this structure by later prophets. | 
Again, its Holy of Holies, Mr. Fergusson says, | 
was “acube of 10 cubits,” and its Holy Place | 
“a double cube of 10.” There is not a fact, more | 
plainly stated in the whole Bible than that) 
these two apartments were equal, and neither | 
less than twelve by jifteen! The vail dividing 
them was to be “under the taches” (Ex.xxvi.33), 
which were buttons attaching the fifth of the 
ten breadths of tent-cloth (miscalled “ cur- 
tains”) to the sixth (ver. 3, 6), the reason for this 
seam alone being so buttoned being probably 
that one-half the covering might be carried and 
erected by common Levites, while only the 
Kohathites might touch what belonged, as the 
other half did, to the Holy of Holies (Numb. 
iii. 31). Now, how far any arrangement could 
shift this junction from the middle of the tent’s 
length Mr. Fergusson has to show. 

He next tells us “the porch” (being in the 
Temple, 20 by 10), was here “10 by 5.” It 
may be clearly proved that, unless deformed 
by unequal intercolumns, its area was just 12 by 
3. Five pillars are to bear a hanging before an 
aperture 12 cubits wide. If we place them in 
the aperture itself, “in antis,” we make the six 
openings each less than 2 cubits, by a pillar’s 
width, or too narrow for ingress. They, there- 
fore must form a portico, either prostyle with all 
five in front, or diprostyle with only three in front. 
But the latter, having as many intercolumns on 
the flank as the front, would make the porch 
square, and the whole length of cell and porch, 
42 cubits, while we have only 40 of tent-cloth to 
cover it. The only possible door arrangement 





* Of the Bible alone, It is also stated by Josephus, 








(or go beyond) the boards, both at one end and 
at the other.” It had, I have shown, five sup- 
ports, not by any “ boards,” and no longer bear- 
ing than 8 cubits; but its whole length was 38 
or 39, according to how much we suppose the 
nine seams of the tent-pieces to overlap. These 
were stretched from the ridge by ten cords (that, 
by passing through thé eyelets of their lapping 
selvages, would also serve to couple them) down 
to twenty pins or stakes in the ground; such 
being thrice mentioned in the brasswork, as 
needed not only for the court inclosure, but also 
the Tabernacle itself (xxvii. 19; xxxviii. 20, 31). 
Now it took cloths of 28 cubits to reach from 
eave to eave, across the ridge. This corresponds 
to a tent, of the pitch most common all the 
world over, the equilateral triangle, of 14 cubits 
base ; and we have seen the room to be covered 
was 12 wide, leaving well-proportioned and 
necessary eave-projections. The two chambers 
then measuring together (for the porch was to 
all intents part of the first) 33 by 12, the roof 
covered 38 or 39 by 14, overhanging at the sides 
one cubit, but at the gables, i.¢., windows, 2} or 
8. Accordingly, the tent-covering next placed, 
of goats’-hair, is expressly said to have one cubit 
extra breadth to hang over each eave (xxvi. 13) 
as a valance, but half a breadth of stuff, or two 
cubits, over each gable (ver. 9,12), the valance in 
each case about as deep as its projection. 

This goats’-hair covering, though all visible, 
had no need to be weatherproof (at least where 
no rain drives from the east), for there was yet 
another double awning (xxvi. 14) of what we 
should call red morocco beneath, and badger- 
skins above, whose size is not given. Now I be- 
lieve this to have been not less than 50 cubits or 
60 cubits square, so that, bearing only on the 
ridge of the sacred cottage, which I have shown 
to stand (not “15 cubits, but) about 22 cubits 
above its silver bases, this awning would stretch, 
with quite enough slope for weathering, to the 
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heads, only 5 cubits high and 26 cubits distant, 
of the pillars of the outer court, the whole west- 
ern half of which it would cover, and perhaps 
some verandah-like skirts even outside of it. The 
space sheltered was surely necessary for the 
Levites’ services, and not so large as many a 
sheikh’s leather tent covers now. 

The Tabernacle, as a whole, presented then a 
white-curtained inclosure of some 80 ft. by 
160 ft., and 8 ft. high, with the first half or 
square open to the sky, and the second ceiled 
with scarlet leather, upheld only by the ridge of 
the snow-white goats’-hair roof of the sacred 
cottage in its centre. The wood everywhere 
was “overlaid,” i.c., copiously bound and fil- 
leted with metal; that of the court being, 
except its bases, silver; and that of the cottage, 
except its bases, gold. The entrance-curtains to 
both were of blue and red embroidery, and each 
filling four openings, between five pillars. Per- 
haps the corner and middle pillars of the court, 
and every fifth in its long sides, bore the stand- 
ards of the twelve tribes. At least there were 
four lofty ensigns somewhere, perhaps at the 
corners of the surrounding Levites’ camp, that 
regulated the allignment of all tents beyond 


THE DRAINAGE OF LONDON. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Avrnover we have from time to time fully 
informed our readers as to the metropolitan 
drainage works (our payes probably contain the 
most complete descriptions anywhere to be 
found), it may nevertheless be desirable that 
we should give a resumé of the accounts by Mr. 
Bazalgette, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
on the 14th inst. 

In the year 1856 the present Metropolitan 
Board of Works was formed, being the first 
application, in the metropolis, of the system of 
local self-government. The author, having been 
appointed engineer to the Board, was instructed 
to prepare a plan for the Main Drainage, in which 
it was essential that ample means should be pro- 
vided for the discharge of the increasing water- 
supply consequent on the universal adoption of 
closets, and of the ordinary rainfall and surface 
drainage at all times, except during extraordi- 
nary floods; and that it should afford to the 
low-lying districts a sufficiently deep outfall to 
allow of every house being effectually relieved 
of its fluid refnse. The objects sought to be 





(Numb. ii.). 
unlimitedly in all directions, but only in fowr, 
crosswise ; making the utmost distance from any 
to the open no more than half the central 
square’s width, instead of half the whole camp, 
as Dr. Colenso fancied. The males who had a 
right to encamp in the east arm of the cross 
were 186,000 ; in the south arm, 151,000; in the 
north, 157,000; and in the west, only 108,000 ; 
but to assume all availed themselves of this 
right for long together, or were habitually more 
concentrated than the largest tribes in the same 
desert now, is preposterous. 

If I might now suggest anything as to the 
symbolism, I should say the central structure, 
guarded by the enclosure of sixty pillars, as by 
the sixty sub-tribes of Israel, stands both for the 
Word incarnate, and also, as other types of Him 
do mediately, for the word written. In the 
former view, of course its ground dimensions of 
12 by 33 correspond to the ages of the Temple 
of flesh, beginning and finishing His Father's 
business; and as three years were public, so 
3 cubits of the 33 are open porch. But leaving 
this for the less mystic meaning, as foreshadow- 
ing the written word, whose beginning the struc- 
ture signalized, the five pillars of entry are as 
the Pentateuch, initiating us to that word. The 
forty boards of the sides answered one another, 
as those forty persons who thenceforward, through 
the ages of the Old Testament church, from Job 
and Moses, to Symeon and Anna, Elizabeth and 


They were not allowed to cluster | 


|attained by these works, now practically com- 
| plete and in operation, were the interception, 
‘as far as practicable by gravitation, of the 
sewage, together with so much of the rainfall 
mixed with it as could be reasonably dealt with, 
so as to divert it from the river near London ; 
the substitution of a constant instead of an 
| intermittent flow in the sewers ; the abolition of 
stagnant and tide-locked sewers, with their con- 
sequent accumulation of deposit ; and the pro- 
|vision of deep and improved outfalls, for the 
extension of sewerage into districts previously, 
|for want of such outfalls, imperfectly drained. 
Prior to these works being undertaken, the 
| London main sewers fell into the valley of the 
Thames, and the sewage was discharged into 
the river at the time of low-water. In the 
system now adopted, it had been sought to 
remove the evils thus created by the construc- 
tion of new lines of sewers, at right angles to 
|the existing sewers, and a little below their 
levels, so as to intercept their contents, and 
/convey them to an outfall fourteen miles below 
‘London Bridge. As large a proportion of the 
| sewage as practicable was thus carried away by 
| gravitation, and for the remainder a constant 
discharge was effected by pumping. At the | 
| outlets the sewage was delivered into reservoirs | 
{on the banks of the Thames, placed at such a 
| level as would enable them to discharge into the 
| river at or about the time of high-water. By | 
|this arrangement the sewage was not only at 





point twelve miles lower down the river; there- 
fore the construction of twelve miles of sewer is 
saved by discharging the sewage at high instead 
of at low water.” 

With respect to the velocity of flow and the 
minimum fall, it was difficult to lay down any 
general rule, because the condition of the sewers, 
as to the quantity of deposit and the volume of 
sewage, varied considerably; but the results 
arrived at by Mr. Wickstecd, Mr. Beardmore, 
Mr. John Phillips, and Professor Robison were 
quoted, in confirmation of the author’s own ob- 
servations and experience, which lead him to 
regard a mean velocity of 1} mile per hour, in a 
properly protected main sewer, when running 
half fall, as sufficient, especially when the con- 
tents had previously passed through a pumping- 
station. Having thus determined the minimum 
velocity, it became necessary to ascertain the 
quantity of sewage to be carried off, before the 
fall requisite to produce that velocity could be 
estimated. That quantity varied but little from 
the water supply; and as it was contemplated 
that 314 gallons per head per diem might be 
supplied to a district, of average density of popu- 
lation, containing 30,000 people to the square 
mile, except in outlying districts, where the 
number of inhabitants was reckoned at 20,000 
per square mile; and as actual measurements 
showed that provision for one-half of the sewage 
to flow off within six hours of the day would be 
ample, the maximum quantity of sewage likely 
hereafter to enter the sewers at various parts of 
the metropolis had been arrived at. 

It had been advocated, by theorists, that the 
rainfall should not be allowed to flow off with 
the sewage, but be dealt with by a separate 
system of sewers. This would have involved a 
double set of drains to every house, and the con- 
struction and maintenance of a second series of 
sewers in every street, at an expenditure of from 
ten to twelve millions sterling, at the least, be- 
sides the inconvenience. Observations of the 
quantity of rain falling on the metropolis within 
short periods showed that, on an average of 
several years, while there were about 155 days 
per annum on which rain fell, there were only 
about 25 days upon which the quantity amounted 
to 4 of an inch in depth in 24 hours, or the 
1-100th part of an inch per hour if spread over 
an entire day. Of such rainfalls a large propre- 


| tion was evaporated or absorbed, and cither did 


not pass through the sewers, or did not reach 
them until long after the rain had ceased ; for it 
was shown, in the Report of Mr. Bidder, Mr. 
Hawksley, and the author, in 1858, that although 
the variations of atmospheric phenomena were 
too great to allow any philosophical proportions 


the Baptist, were made to speak of Him who | once diluted by the large volume of water at | to be established between the rainfall and the 


Was to come. 


But the eight of the end are as | high-tide, but it was also carried by the ebb to a | sewer flow, yet, as a rule of averages, } of an 


the eight New Testament writers, closing in one | point twenty-six miles below London Bridge, | inch of rainfall would not contribute more than 


generation the inspired word. The ridge-piece, 
overpassing all the boards “at one end and at 
the other,” is of course the Alpha and Omega, 
the Branch, and “head stone of the corner.” 
The ten cherub-embroidered cloths, upheld by 
this alone, and covering, embracing, but un- 
reached by all the rest, are the moral law. The 
four internal pillars, as the four mysterious 
living ones that are both “in the midst of the 
throne and round about the throne,” are Divine 
perfections. As the ridge-piece, raised by them 
into the highest place, was yet unseen without, 
and perceived only by the plying of the eleven 
hair-cloths, so He that is above, entered 
within the vail, leaves eleven witnesses of His 
exaltation. Lastly, as on these came further 
coverings, without recorded measure, first of 
rams’ skins and ther of badgers’, and the former 
dyed red; so has the Church unmeasured, of 
clean and unclean, and the former so by blood, 
been gathered upon the foundation of those 
eleven. 


But much of all this would be falsified if we | 


set aside the recorded specification to substitute 
figures deduced only, like Mr. Fergusson’s, from 
@ gratuitous and untenable theory. 

E. L. Garpert. 





Pakian CemEnt.—Sir: As a country builder 
of considerable experience, I can quite endorse 
the remarks of Messrs. Bellman & Ivey on 
Parian cement. I 
and expensive papers on Parian a few days after 
being finished ; also painted immediately on it, 
and never yet met with a disappointment. J, 
however, make sure of the proper material, as all 
torts of rubbish are made and sold as Parian 
cement. 1 advise consumers to make inquiries 
befcre purchasing —Wi1iam A. Goss. 


I have hung the most delicate | 


the metropolitan area was effectually prevented. | 

The points which required solution at the | 
threshold of the inquiry,{ then successively | 
noticed, were :— 

Ist. At what state of the tide could the sewage | 
be discharged into the river so as not to return | 
within the more densely inhabited portions of | 
the metropolis. | 

2nd. What was the minimum fall which should 
be given to the intercepting sewers. 

3rd. What was the quantity of sewage to be 
intercepted, and did it pass off in a uniform flow 
at all hours of the day and night, or in what 
manner. 

4th. Was the rainfall to be mixed with the 
sewage; in what manner and quantities did it 
flow into the sewers; and was it also to be carried 
off into the intercepting sewers, or how was it 
to be provided for. 

5th. Having regard to all these points, how 
were the sizes of the intercepting and main 





and its return by the following flood-tide within |} 





drainage sewers to be determined ; and 

6th. What description of pumping-engines and 
pumps were best suited for lifting the sewage of | 
London at the pumping-stations. 

As regarded the position of the outfalls and 
the time of discharge, an extract was given from 
the Report of the late Mr. Robert Stephenson 
and Sir William Cubitt, dated the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1854, referring to a series of experiments 
| made with a float, by the late Mr. Frank For- 
ster, and subsequently repeated by Captain 
Burstal, R.N., and the author, which proved 
that it was essential to go as far as Barking 
Creek, and that the discharge should take place 
at or near to high water. These experiments 
also demonstrated, that “the delivery of the 
| Sewage at high water into the river at any point 
| is equivalent to its discharge at low water at a 





of an inch to the sewers, nor a fal] of 4, of an 
inch more than 4 ef an inch. There were, how- 
ever, in almost every year, exceptional cases of 
heavy and violent rain-storms, which had mea- 
sured 1 inch, and sometimes even 2 inches, in an 
hour. But it had been considered probable, that 
if the sewers were made capable of carrying off, 
during the six hours of the maximum flow of the 
sewage, arainfall not exceeding } of an inch in 24 


| hours on more than 25 days in a year, there would 


not be more than 12 days in a year on which the 
sewers would be overcharged, and then only for 
short periods during such days. The rare and 
excessive thunderstorms had been provided for 
by the construction of overflow weirs at the 
junctions of the intercepting sewers with the 
main valley lines, which would act as safety- 
valves in times of storm, when the surplus waters 
would be largely diluted, and, after the inter- 
cepting sewers were filled, would flow over the 
weirs, and by their original channels into the 
Thames. 

Having thus ascertained the quantities of 
sewage and of rainfall to be carried off, and the 
rate of declivity of the sewer as limited only by 
considerations of the necessary velocity of flow, 
the sizes of the intercepting sewers were readily 
determined by the formule of Prony, Eytelwein, 
and Du Buat, and the drainage sewers by the 
usefal formula of Mr. Hawksley, which it was 
said, in the Report of the late Mr. R. Stephenson 
and Sir W. Cubitt, already referred to, were 
“applicable to almost every variety of condition 
which the complete drainege of large towns in- 
volves.” 

In regard to the sixth and last head of the in- 
quiry, in 1859, numerous competing designs, in- 
volving {the comparative advantages of Cornish 
or rotative engines, and the respective merits of 





centrifugal and screw pumps, chain pumps, lift- 
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ing bucket wheels, flash wheels, and every 
variety of suction or plunger pump and pump 
valve for raising the metropolitan sewage, were 
reported upon by Messrs. Stephenson, Field, 
Penn, Hawksley, Bidder, and the author. Based 
upon the recommendations contained in that re- 
port, condensing double-acting rotative beam- 
engines, and plunger or ram pumps, had been 
adopted ; the sewage being discharged from the 
pumps through a series of hanging valves. The 
contractors for the engines at Crossness and at 
Abbey Mills had guaranteed that they should, 
when working, raise 80 million pounds 1 ft. 
high, with 1 ewt. of Welsh coal. 

It had already been stated, that a primary 
object sought tobe attained by these works was, 
the removal of as much of the sewage as possible 
by gravitation, so as to reduce the amount of 
pumping to a minimum. To effect this, three 
lines of sewers had been constructed on each 
side of the river, termed respectively the High 


Level, the Middle Level, and the Low Level. The | 


High and the Middle Level Sewers on both sides 
discharged by gravitation, but for the two Low- 
level Sewers the aid of pumping was necessary. 
The three lines of sewers north of the Thames 
converged to and were united at Abbey Mills, 
east of London, where the contents of the Low- 


level Sewer would be pumped into the Upper- | 


lever Sewer ; the aggregate stream would thence 
flow through the Northern Outfall Sewer, which 
was carried in a concrete embankment across the 
marshes to Barking Creek, where the sewage 
was discharged into the river by gravitation. 
On the south side, the three intercepting lines 
united at Deptford Creek, and the contents of 
the Low-level Sewer were there pumped to the 
Upper Level, whence the three streams would 
flow in one channel through Woolwich to Cross- 
ness Point in Erith Marshes. Here the whole 
mass of the sewage could flow inte the Thames 
at low water, but would ordinarily be raised by 
pumping into the reservoir. 

As the intercepting sewers carried off only 
1-100th part of an inch of rain in an hour, and 
the volume of sewage passing through them was 
at all times considerable, the flow through these 
sewers was more uniform than in drainage 
Sewers constructed to carry off heavy rain 
storms. The form, therefore, generally adopted 
for the intereepting sewers was cireular, as com- 
bining the greatest strength and capacity with 
the smallest amount of brickwork and the least 
cost. In the minor branches, for district drain- 
age, the egg-shaped sewer, with the narrow part 
downwards, was preferable; beeause the dry 
weather flow of the sewage being very small, the 
greatest hydraulic mean depth, consequently the 
greatest velocity of flow and seouring power, 
was obtained by that section in the bottom of 
the sewer, at the period when it was most re- 
quired; and the broader section at the upper 
part allowed room for the passage of the storm 


waters, as also of the workmen engaged in re- 


pairing and cleansing these smaller sewers. 
A more detailed description was then given of 
the several works, and of seme of the peculiari- 


ties or difficulties met with during their con-| 


struc.ion. 


level Sewer varied in size from 4 ft. in diameter. 


to 9 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. Its fall was rapid, rang- 
ing at the upper end from 1 in 71 to 1 in 376, 
and at the lower end from 4 ft. to 5 ft. per mile. 
In its construction, much house property was 
successfully tunnelled under at Hackney. Ad- 
joining the railway station, a house was under- 
pinned and placed upon iron girders, and the 
sewer, being there 9 ft. 3 in. in diameter, was 
carried through the cellar. This sewer also| 
passed close under Sir George Duckett’s Canal ; 
the distance between the soffit of the arch of the | 
sewer and the water in the canal being only | 
24in. The bottom of the canal and the top of | 





} 
} 


permit, so as to limit the Low-level area, which tons of coal per annum; but the cost of pump- 
was dependent upon pumping, to a minimum. | ing was not entirely in excess of former expendi- 
The district intercepted by this sewer was 17} | ture upon the drainage ; for the removal of the 
square miles in extent, and was densely inha- | deposit from the tide-locked and stagnant sewers 
bited. The length of the main line was about | in London previously led to an annual outlay of 
9} miles, and of the Piccadilly branch 2 miles. jabout 30,0001. The substitution of a constant 
The fall of the main line varied from 17} ft. per | flow through the sewers, now rendered possible, 
mile at the upper end to 2 ft. per mile at the | must necessarily largely reduce the deposit, and 
lower end. The sizes of this sewer ranged from | consequently the expense of cleansing. 

4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft., to 10 ft. 6 im. im diameter, On the south side of the Thames, the High- 
and lastly, to 9 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. at the outlet.| level Sewer and its southern branch, corre- 
About 4 miles of the main line, and the whole of | sponding with the High and Middle Level 
the Piccadilly branch, were constructed by tun- Sewers on the north side of the river, together 
nelling under the streets, at depths varying from | drained an area of about twenty square miles. 
20 ft, to 60 ft. This sewer was formed mostly | Both lines were of sufficient capacity to carry off 
in the London clay; but to the east of Shore-|all the flood-waters, so that they might be 
ditch the ground was gravel. During the execu- j entirely intercepted from the low and thickly- 
tion of the works under the Regent’s Canal the | inhabited district, which was tide-locked and 
water burst in; but by enclosing one-half of the | subject to floods. The Main Line varied in size 





| width of the tunnel at a time within a coffer-| from 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. at the upper end, toa 


dam, and then by open cutting, the sewer was | form 10 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. at the lower end, 


subsequently completed. The Middle-level Sewer | 


| was carried over the Metropolitan Railway, by a | 


wrought-iren aqueduct 150 ft. span, weighing | 
240 tons. The depth between the underside of 


| the aqueduct and the imverts of the double line | 


' 
} 


of sewers was only 2} in.; and as the traffic of | 
the railway could not be stopped during the con- 
struction of the aqueduct, which was designed to | 
be only a few inches above the engine chimneys, 
the structure was built upon a stage at a height | 
of 5 ft. above its intended level, and was after- 
wards lowered into its place by hydraulic rams. 
The sewers were here formed of wrought-iron | 
plates, riveted together. The Middle-level Sewer | 
was providedwith weirs, or storm overflows, at its | 
various junctions with all the main valley lines. | 
The length of the main line of the Low-level | 
Sewer was 8} miles, and its branches were about 
4 miles in length. Its size varied from 6 ft. 9 in. | 
to 10 ft. 3 in. in diameter, and its inclination | 
ranged from 2 ft. to 3 ft. per mile: it was pro- | 
vided with storm overflows into the river. 


the latter having acircular crown and segmental 
sides and invert; its fall ranged from 53 ft., 
26 ft., and 9 ft. per mile to the Effra, and thence 
to the outlet it was 24 ft. per mile. The Branch 
Line was 4} miles in length; its size varied 
from 7 ft. in diameter to 10 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., 
of the same form as the Main Lime, by the side 
of which it was constructed. It had a fall of 
30 ft. per mile at the upper end, and of 24 ft. per 
mile at the lower end. 

The Low-level Sewer drained district of 
twenty square miles. The surface of this area 
was mostly below the level of high water, and 
was, in many places, 5 ft. or 6 ft. below it, 
having at one time been completely covered by 
the Thames. The sewers throughout the district 
had but little fall, and, excepting at the period 
of low water, were tide-locked and stagnant; 
consequently, after long-continued rain, they 
became overcharged, and were unable to empty 
themselves during the short period of low water. 


As| The want of flow, also caused large accumula- 


well as being the intereepting sewer for the Low- | tions of deposit in the sewers, the removal of 


level area, which contained 11 square miles, it | 
was the main outlet for the drainage of the! 
western subufb of London, a district of about 
14} square miles, which was so low, that its 
sewage had {jo be lifted at Chelsea, a height of 
17} f%., into the upper end of the Low-level 
Sewer. It was originally intended to deodorise 
or utilise the sewage of the western division in 
its own neighbourhood, rather than to incur the 
heavy cost of conveying it to Barking, and lifting 
it twice on its route to that place. But strong 
objections having been raised to this, the latter | 
and more costly plan had been adopted. The 
works of this division were executed mainly 
through gravel, charged with such large volumes 
of water, that it was necessary to lay stoneware 
pipes under the inverts of the sewers, to lewer 
the water im the ground, and to convey it to 
numerous steam pumps, before the sewers could 
be built. 

The Northern Outfall Sewer was a work of 
peculiar construction; for, unlike ordinary sewers, 
it was raised above the level of the surrounding 
neighbourhood in an embankment, which was of 


| sufficient strength to carry a roadway, or a rail- 
On the north side of the Thames, the High-| 


way, on the top, should it ever be required to do 
so, aS was not improbable. Rivers, railways, 
streets, and roads, on the line of this sewer, were 
crossed by aqueducts. The North Woolwich and 
the Barking Railways were lowered to enable 
the sewer to pass over them; for the sewer, 
being reduced to a minimum uniform fall of 2 ft. 
per mile, could not be raised or depressed like a 
railway, to accommodate its levels to those of 
previously existing works. This constituted one 
of the chief difficulties in laying out the Outfall 
Sewer, for the district was already closely inter- 
sected by public works. 

The Barking Reservoir had an average depth 
of 163 ft., and was divided by partition walls, | 


the sewer were here formed of iron girders and | into four compartments, covering together an 
plates with a thin coating of puddle, and no| effective area of about 9} acres. The ground 


leakage had taken place. 


The Penstock and| over which it was built, being unfit to sustain | 


Weir Chamber, at the junction of the High and | the structure, the foundations of the piers and | 
Middle Level Sewers at Old Ford, Bow, placed | walls were carried down in concrete toa depth of 


three-fourths of the northern sewage completely 
under command. It was built in brickwork, 
was 150 ft. in length by 40 ft. in breadth, and 
was, in places, 30 ft. in height. The principal 
difficulties in the prosecution of these works 
arose from combinations and strikes amongst 
the workmen, and from a long-continued wet 
season, preventing the manufacture of bricks ; 
as well as from the great increase in the prices 
of building materials and of labour. 


The Middle-level Sewer was carried as near to | 15,000 cubic feet per minute, a height of 36 ft. 
This station alone would consume about 9,700 | the surface. 


the Thames as the contour of the ground would 


j 
| 





| 
} 


{ 


nearly 20 ft. The external and partition walls 
were of brickwork, and the entire area was) 
covered by brick arches supported upon brick | 
piers, the floor being paved throughout with 
York stone. 

The Abbey Mills Pumping Station, — the 
largest of the kind on the Main Drainage 
Works,—was furnished with engines of 1,140) 
collective horse power, for the purpose of lifting 


a maximum quantity of sewage and rainfall of | sisted of peat and sa ity clay 
| afforded no sufficient foundation within 25 ft. of 


which was difficult and costly. 


These defects, 
added to the malaria arising from the stagnant 
sewage, contributed to render the district un- 
healthy ; and it was with reference to its condi- 
tion, that the late Mr. R. Stephenson and Sir 
W. Cubitt so forcibly described the effect of arti- 
ficial drainage by pumping, as equivalent to 
raising the surface a height of 20 ft. The Low- 
level Sewer had rendered this district as dry 
and as healthy as any portion of the metropolis. 
Its length was about ten miles, and its size 
varied from a single sewer 4 ft. in diameter at 
the upper end, to two culverts each 7 ft. by 7 ft. 
at the lower end, their fall ranging from 4 ft. to 
2 ft. per mile. The lift at the outlet of the 
sewer was 18 ft. Much difficulty was experi- 
enced in executing a portion of this work, close 
to and below the foundations of the arches of 
the Greenwich Railway and under Deptford 
Creek, owimg te the immense volume of water 
there met with. This was, however, at last 
surmounted, by sinking two iron cylinders, each 
10 ft. in diameter, through the sand to a depth 
of about 45 ft., the water being kept down by 
pumping at the rate of from 5,000 to 7,000 
gallons per minute. The sewer was carried 
under Deptford Creek, and the navigation was 
kept open, by constructing a coffer-dam into the 
middle of the creek, and executing one-half of 
the work at a time. 

The Deptford Pumping Station, where the 


sewage was lifted from the Low-level Sewer 


into the Outfall Sewer, was provided with four 


condensing, rotative beam engines, each of 125 
horse-power, and capable together of raising 
10,000 cubic feet of sewage per minute, a height 
of 18 ft. 


The Southern Outfall Sewer conveyed the 


sewage which flowed into it from the High-level 
Sewer by gravitation, through four iron culverts 
laid under Deptford Creek, and that which was 
pumped into it from the Low-level Sewer, from 
Deptford through Greenwich and Woolwich to 
Crossness Point in the Erith Marshes. 
entirely underground for its whole length, 
7% miles; was 11 ft. Gin. in diameter; and had a 


It was 


fall of 2 ft. per mile. 
The Crossness Reservoir, which was 6} acres 
in extent, was covered by b.ick arches sup- 


ported on brick piers, and was furnished with 
overflow weirs and with a flushing culvert. Its 
height, level, and general construction were 
similar to that at Barking Creek. 
upon which these works were constructed con- 


The ground 
und, or soft silty clay, and 


The outlet of the Southern Outfall 
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ST. ANDREW’S, HECKINGTON : SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF THE TOWER AND PORCH. 


[See p. 205, ante. 














Sewer was ordinarily closed by a penstock, and | of the quality of the cement had been employed, ; cubic ft. per day respectively, or a total of 63 
its contents were raised by pumping into the | which had tended greatly to improve the manu-/| million cubic ft. per day. 

reservoir, which stored the sewage except for | facture of that material. The specifications pro-/ The total cost of the Main Drainage Works 
the two hours of discharge after high water. | vided that “the whole of the cement shall be would be about 4,100,0001. The works had been 
The sewage was thus diverted from its direct | Portland cement of the very best quality, ground | executed under the immediate superintendence 
course to the river into a side channel leading | extremely fine, weighing not less than 110 Ib. to! of the assistant engineers, Messrs. Lovick, Grant, 
to the pump well, which formed part of the | the bushel, and capable of maintaining a breaking & Cooper. The principal contractors had been 
foundation for the engine-house. From this well | weight of 500 Ib. on 1} square inch, seven days Messrs. Brassey, Ogilvie, & Harrison, Mr. 
it was lifted by four high-pressure condensing | after being made in an iron mould, of the form and Webster, Mr. Furness, Messrs. Aird & Sons, 
rotative beam engines, each of 125 horse-power, | dimensions shown on a drawing, and immersed in| Mr. Moxon, Messrs. James Watt & Co., Messrs. 
actuating, direct from the beam, two compound | water daring the interval of seven days.” Slaughter, and Messrs. Rothwell & Co. The 


pumps, each having four plungers. 

The bricks used in the works had been mostly 
picked stocks, frequently faced with gault clay 
bricks, and the inverts were occasionally faced 
with Staffordshire blue bricks. The brickwork 
was as a rule laid in blue lias lime mortar, mixed 
in the proportions of two of sand to one of lime, 
for two-thirds of the upper circumference of the 





sewers, and the lower third had been laid in 
Portland cement, mixed with an equal propor- | 
tion of sand. A considerable length of sewer | 


There were about 1,300 miles of sewers in 
London, and eighty-two miles of Main Inter- 
cepting Sewers. The total pumping power 
employed was 2,380 nominal horse-power, with 
an average estimated consumption of 20,000 
tons of coal per annum. The sewage on the 
north side of the Thames at present amounted 





works were now completed, with the exception 
of the Low-level Sewer on the north side of the 
river, which was being formed in connexion with 
the Thames Embankment and the new street to 
the Mansion House, and would therefore, 
probably, not come into operation for a couple 
of years. The proportion of the area drained by 


to 10 million cubic ft. per day, and on the south | that sewer was one-seventh of the whole. Some 
side to 4 million cubic ft. per day ; but provision | sections of the works had been in operation from 


was made for an anticipated increase up to 11} 
and 5} million cubic ft. per day respectively, in 


‘two to four years, and the largest portion for 
/more than one year ; so that the principles upon 


had been laid entirely in cement. A double test | addition to a rainfall of 28} and 17} million| which they were based had been fairly tested. 
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ROYAL ARCADE, HTON, SUSSEX.—Mr Jonn Eis, ARCHITECT. 
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ROYAL ARCADE, BRIGHTON. 

An arcade on an improved system is about | 
being erected in Brighton, on a plot of land run- 
ning parallel with the Esplanade from West- 
street to Middle-street. It will be about 320 ft. 
in length, with a 25 ft. avenue, containing on 
both sides thirty shops; consisting each of 
kitchen, cellars, scullery, shop, show-room over, 
and two bed-rooms, with all requisite conve- 
niences. Each front, as may be seen in our 
engraving, is included within an arch, and will 
be formed of bronze, granite, and Serpentine. 
The decorations will be principally in Majolica 
ware, expressly designed for this building, and 
the whole will be covered with an ornamental iron 


that far more has been done by the drain-maker 
in driving away rats from many important 
buildings, than by the operations of the rat- 
catcher; and in the metropolis, except in neg- 
lected places, the evil has been greatly mitigated. 
But still, as we know to our = cost, oi 
frequently h ns, even in new districts, where 
ry erator, supposed to be properly cared 
for, that the inhabitant of one house has a pre- 
dilection for home pets, fowls, rabbits, <&c., 
which are cooped up in the back yard, whereby 
rats are enticed to find out the discrepancies in 
the sewerage, and the whole neighbourhood 
becomes a prey to their incursions. Kitchens 
and outhouses are undermined, and numerous 
inaccessible connexions with the drains open up 





roof, which will ventilate the entire areade. The | 
necessity for a building of this kind has long | 
been felt im Brighton, and the applications for | 
leases of the shops have been very numerous, and | 
will all shortly be granted, we are told, to first- | 
class tenants, who also have establishments in | 
London and Brighton. The ground is freehold, | 
and building operations will be commenced as | 
soon as possession can be obtained. A good divi- | 
dend is anticipated. The cost will be about 

30,0007. The arcade has been designed, and the 

works are to be carried out, uncer the direc- | 
tion of Mr. John Ellis, architect, London. 


| 


— } 





the means of admitting the most poisonous 
gases; and though the owner of each house may 
incur great expense in endeavouring to stop the 
mischief, the seat of the disease is allowed to 
remain, the home pets increase, and the nuisance 
is unabated. The parish or Board of Health 
authorities should put a stop to all such encou- 
ragers of vermin, as well as the dust-bin accu- 
mulations, in the back yards of thickly-inhabited 
places. 


Earthenware drain-pipes, trapped sinks and | 
closets,—the traps at the points of communica- | 
‘tion with the main sewers,—are means of | educationally, Mr. Raimbach repudiates,—Sir 
keeping many dwellings free from the unpleasant | 


and Mr. Raimbach remains, I believe, the last 
of his race, to rise up and vilify the successful 
descendants of his class who are now attaining 
in art education what he and his fellows only 
attempted. 

Mr. Raimbach’s approval of the Minute must 
be valued at its true estimate. Art-masters and 
the committees of provincial schools generally 
disapprove of it, because it will rob them. It 
takes on an average three-fourths of all grants 
from the country schools and country masters, 
But does it affect Mr. Raimbach equally? No, 
He has an income of 751. a year as an old master 
of a school of design, for doing nothing. And as 
this comes from the taxes of the country, art- 
masters and others, I leave you to judge of the 
good taste he displays by siding with the oppres- 
sors, and vilifying art-masters, when the latter 
make a stand for justice and fair play. If the 
Minute had abolished his pension, as it takes 
double his pension from me, we should have 
heard nothing of the fairness of the new regula- 
tions; but as it leaves him untouched, and only 
operates on every art-master, he thinks it quite 
just. 

On the character and qualifications of the 





visitors ; but independently of this, it is hoped | 


masters of schools of art,—the men who possess 
the certificates, whose value, artistically and 


Charles Eastlake, who may perhaps be recognised 
as even a higher authority than Mr. Raimbach, 


‘that in the new main sewers no islands of made this statement before the select committee 
RATS. ‘sand or mud will be allowed to collect, to of Parliament :— 


Tuts is an unpleasant subject ; but in a sani- 
tary point of view it must not be passed over 
without observation. The writer has often had 
opportunities of seeing the ravages of these 


afford a standing or feeding place: if this be | 


carefully seen to, the rats will be driven from 
the sewers altogether. On the banks of the 


canals, at the wharfs there, and along the sides | 
of the Thames, in the doeks, and elsewhere, 


3584, “‘ Are there not throughout the schools of the 
United Kingdom many men of real ability, both as artists 
and teachers, conducting these schools?” ‘Yes; I have 
no doubt of it,” 

3586. “‘ Do you, therefore, think that suggestions com- 
ing from them ought to be treated with respect ?'’ ‘“ Yes; 


rmin i > ansions ‘ially ak . : . . no doubt,” 
vermin in large mansions, especially about t)o,0 animals are still a source of mischief and 


thirty or forty years or so ago, when ill- 
constructed house-drains of brick were much 
in use, and when the trapping ef closets was 
carelessly attended to, and in the servants’ 
quarters left out altogether. Im such cases! 
the rats in many a stately dwelling mus- | 
tered in multitudes, and committed no end of | 
havoc. Then the rat-catcher, with his traps, | 
poison, and ether means of destruction, went his | 
regular periodical rounds ; and, after one of these 
visits, we have often seen a stack of rats 6 ft. or 
7 ft. in height, and about the same in length 
and breadth, piled up as a monument of the} 


i 


annoyance ; but as regards the Thames, there is | 
hope that the evil will be abated when the im. | 
purities are intercepted which, by lying on the | 


shores, attract and foster the rat tribe. 


In opposition to Mr. Raimbach’s opinion that 
“the Minute will displace bad art-masters,” I 
assert that it will only displace the good ones, 
and leave the bad ones. The men whose abili- 


The disappearance of these pests ig a sure | ties and experience will fetch a fair price in the 


, Sign of sanitary progress. 








THE ART-DEPARTMENT MINUTE AND 
THE ART MASTERS. 


ing the amount of payment for work done. The | design, to express to the public his opinion of 


damage which those thousands of rats caused | this iniquitous Minute, which opinion is one of 
to premises must have been enormous. They | approbation, I ask the privilege also of replying | 
got into the poultry-houses and destroyed young |t9 that opinion, and of showing what it is | 


birds : they often even had the power to break | worth, 


the shells of eggs and devour the contents. In | 


the stack-yards, barns, stables, and larders, the | eonnected with the Birmingham School of Art, | 


extent of their depredations could not be well | 
estimated: but in connexion with the founda- | 
tions of large structures, the destruction was | 
perhaps of still greater money value, Besides, | 
there were outbreaks of pestilence and deaths | 
which were to be attributed to rats in unsus- | 
pected places eating holes through drains, and 
admitting the poisonous atmosphere into suites | 
of apartments which, in the thought of the 
tenants, were safe from such dangerous intru- 
$10n. 

In one respect, it must be admitted that the 
rats have done some service, for in the sewers 
of the metropolis and the large towns they have 
done a deal of scavenging, and removed much 
impurity. In the Fleet stream, before it was 
covered from the daylight, especially when so 
much slaughtering of animals was done about 
Saffron-hill, in the dark sewers, we have seen 
shoals of rats busy with their work. In those 
parts the persons who provide rats for the amnse- 
ment of a certain elass of young gentlemen, of 
no great credit ta the present age, find the 
animals which are, as in the days gone by, 
intended te test the activity of their dogs. 

Sometimes—we can speak for five or six years 
ago—there might be seem im the streets of 
London a tall picturesque-locking man, with an 
illuminated belt aeress his shoulders, on which 
were shown several rats, done im gold, and the 
royal arms, together with the notification that 
the wearer was “ Rat-catcher to Her Majesty ;” 
two or three grave and well-conducted look- 





ing dogs following closely behind. The royal | 


rat-catcher also carried about with him bags of 
ferrets and other “ properties” connected with 
his calling, It may be hoped, however, that at 
the present time, neither in connexion with the 


It may be inferred, because Mr. Raimbach is 


that he is an art-master who approves of the 
new Minute. I believe such a ¢reature does not 
exist,*and I think I can explain Mr. D. W. Raim- 
bach’s cause of delight. We have heard of the 
story of the fox and the grapes; and, remember- 
ing that Mr. Raimbach is master of the import- 
ant school at Birmingham, whilst possessing 
only the elementary certificate of third grade, it 
may suit his purpose to make light of the ad- 
vaneed-figure certificates which he has never 
been able to obtain. 

I would not have the public believe that the 
elementary or first certificate does require an 
overwhelming amount of art knowledge. In 
fact, it is the qualification which I require my 
junior assistants to hold after one year’s proba- 
tionship. But this is the A B C of an art- 
master’s qualification: Mr. Raimbach’s expe- 
rienee reaching only to the A BC, he says the 
whole alphabet is simple, and represents no 
great knowledge; and as he knows nothing 
about the rest of the alphabet, he is delighted 
that it is no longer necessary for men in similar 
positions to that which he holds. It is the old 
story: if you cannot reach the height attained 
by other men, try and pull them down to your 
own level. 

When schools of design were premounced a 
failure, Mr. Raimbach was a master ef a school 
of design ; and when schools of art, whieh have 
been pronounced successful by the Seleet Com- 
mittee of Parliament, began to reqnire a more 
| highly-qualified set of teachers than ever were 
employed in the schools of design, it became a 
general question, “ What is to become of the old 
masters?” Some said, “Hang them in the 
National Gallery ;” and others, that Nature, 





higher places in the realm nor elsewhere is the 
rat-catcher so important a functionary as he was 
afew reigns ago. Nevertheless, it is certain, 


in her beneficence, would gradually remove 
| them, and that otherwise they need not be dis- 
turbed. And thus it has been: some have died, 
| others have retired, one is in a lunatic asylum, 


educational market, will leave the schools and 
sell their labour among the upper and middle 


| classes who will pay for it, and those only whose 
‘culture and abilities cannot command this 
| market will remain in the schools for the pauper 
| prices which they can get. Good educationalists 
‘could not afford to remain in the schools to teach 
. ) : Sin,—As you have allowed Mr. D. W. Raim- | 
ratcatcher’s skill, and for the purpose of adjust-| pach one of the ancient masters of schools of | 


the working men at the artisan prices, unless 
assisted, as previously, by Government grants, 
or unless bolstered up by a pension. 

I will quote an instance: I myself give to the 
public work in Leeds, for a little over 100/. per 
year, the time per week for which middle-class 
schools would pay me 3001. per year. But, with 
the State assistance to the schools, this labour of 
mine is paid for. Now, when three-fourths, at 
least, of this assistance is withdrawn, is it a 
likely measure to keep me in the school? Yet, 
a man holding one certificate, and without ex- 
perience, might be kept in the school, because 
out of it he would have no chance of employ- 
ment. 

The measure would then either cause the dis- 
continuance of instruction to working men,— 
the very class for which all the schools were 
established,—and convert the schools into merely 
middle-class drawing studios, or shut up the 
majority of the schools by the withdrawal of the 
more highly qualified master, leaving only the 
very lowest class. 

And Mr. Raimbach must not apply his argu- 
ment, that, beeause we in Leeda will be displaced 
by the Minute, we are bad art-masters; because 
I shall in return remind him that the return of 
the Birmingham school’s success, in the last 
blue-beok, eredits the school with two national 
medallions, thirty-three medals, and 403 suc- 
cessful students; and the last examination of 
the Leeds scbool credits it with four national 
medallions, forty-one medals, and 983 successful 
students. 

The idea that the effeet of the Minute 
will be to cause a spread of drawing among 
night-elasses and mechanics’ institutions, is 
erroneous altogether. The Minute insists 
on three nights per week instruction in such 
institutions as a condition of the assistance 
given. Now, I think Yorkshire may be held 
to be a fair specimen of a county supporting 
mechanics’ institutes; and as there are in the 
borough of Leeds ten of these institutes,—with 
the majority of which I have been at different 
times more or less connected,—I think we in 
Leeds have a right also to express an opinion 
on the point. Out of this number there is not 
one among them which ever has given, or could 





by any possibility devote, any portion of its 
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premises for three nights per week to a drawing- 
class, or afford to pay for the lessons. The 
majority cannot even give room for one night 
per week, preferring to use their very limited 
class-accommodation for such subjects as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Nor will the induce- 
ment held ont by the Minute make it worth their 
while to establish such classes. 

If the Minute offered the same encouragement 
to the institutes for one night’s instruction per 
week as it does for three, provided the pupils 
passed the necessary examination, then real 
good would have been done. As it is, the scheme 
will be wholly inoperative. 

With reference to the “irritating, harassing 
surveillance” experienced by the masters of 
schools, I can only say that there must have 
been something exceptionally wrong in Birming- 


Church. Besides attending to the church 
duties, the curate found the means of establish- 
ing a district sanitary committee, and made a 
minute inspection of the poorer parts of his 
neighbourhood. This led to much good in 
various ways; for, besides the sanitary improve- 
ments which were made, large numbers of chil- 
dren were sent to school and church. After- 
wards Mr. Pugh undertook the duties of chaplain 
at the St. Pancras Workhouse, where there are 
usually about two thousand inmates; and here 
a very difficult task was satisfactorily per- 
formed, until a dispute chancing to take place 
between one of the medical officers and the 
guardiens of the parish,—the medical attendant 
| having confided a matter to Mr. Pugh in confi- 





| dence,—the latter when called upon by the | 


| parish Board to give the particulars; declined 


teen beds; a matron’s parlour and bed-room, 
with lavatories and W.Cs. The second-floor 
contains two dormitories, each with sixteen 
j beds; sub-matron’s room, monitor’s room, 
| W.Cs., and lavatories. The third-floor has a 
sick-ward, with six beds, nurse’s room, laundry, 
drying-room, ironing-room, clean and foul linen 
rooms, bath-room, W.C., and lavatory. 

There is a good play-yard in the rear of the 
| building; and the cost of the whole, exclusive of 
the site, will be about 3,0001. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening, the 17th instant, at the House 
}in Conduit-street, Mr. Thomas Blashill in the 


ham to make it necessary. I have held my to do so; and, in consequence, a rupture took | chair. 


appointment in this school for six years, during | place, and the parish lost an effective officer | 


which it has been visited by four different art- 
inspectors and the secretary of the Art-Depart- 
ment, and I have never experienced any such 
surveillance, at the time of their visit or any 


and the poor pent-up paupers a sincere friend. 
| Since then, this gentleman has worked hard in 
| several ways, and has not been idle in the ne- 
| glected slums of St. Sepulchre’s. Believing that 


Mr. R. P. Nottley, of Redcliffe-road, West 
| Brompton, was elected a member of the Associa- 
| tion.* 

The hon. secretary of the Voluntary Architec- 
| tural Examination Class brought up the report 





other time. On the contrary, the visits of in- | the experience which he has gathered, often with | for the year 1864, which stated that the number 
spectors have been among the most pleasant} much pain, and the earnest efforts which he | of members was twenty-one, and the average 


and profitable events which have happened to 
me. You get the advice and experience of a 
highly-qualified man, who visits a large number 
of schools, and whose opinion on school manage- 
ment is valuable, and experience unquestioned : 
and I believe one of the very worst features of 
the Minute is that which dispenses with the 
services at examinations of these inspectors, 
and places the examinations of schools of art 
and elementary schools in the hands of an ever- 
changing agency, the committees, and whose 


qualifications for the office even courtesy itself | 


would not be sponsor for. 

In conclusion, I claim as much experience as 
an art-master as Mr. Raimbach, and regard the 
Minute as a wretched bungle, because it will 
destroy that which it proposes to foster. 

Leeds. WALTER Situ, Head Master. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have heard 


elementary certificate, when I supposed he did; 


so that he actually does not hold any certificate | 


of qualification whatever. 








THE ORDINARY OF NEWGATE. 


Many who had the opportunity of knowing 
the active and kindly working of the gentleman 
who for a number of years held this important 
office, heard with regret of the very sudden death 


of the Rev. J. Davis. In connexion with the | 


central metropolitan prison, the name of the 


deceased gentleman has been much before | 


the public at times when notorious criminals 
have suffered at Newgate. On these occasions, 


which unfortunately have been of tvo frequent | 


occurrence, Mr. Davis spared no exertions to do 
good. But it was not on those sad occurrences 


only that the ordinary was called upon to do| 


work which was painful: he was the means 
of saving many who had been cast into prison 
on the suspicion of crime, and of leading others 
to better ways. 


The duties of the conscientious chaplain of a | 


large prison are of far more consequence than is 
generally supposed. Besides the regular religious 
services at which all the prisoners who are in a 


sufficient state of health attend, the attentive | 


chaplain pays solitary visits ; and ifthere be good 
in either man or boy, woman or girl, he is likely 
to find it out, and has opportunities of inter- 
ceding with relations and in various ways help- 
ing to place those who have strayed into a wrong 
path into the right way again. 

To fill with good effect the office of a prison 
chaplain requires that the person appointed 
should have some degree of knowledge of the 
class of people who are likely to come into his 
care, and he must earnestly, and without 
thought of personal convenience, devote him- 
self to this duty; there are also books to be 
kept and reports to be prepared. 

While lamenting the death of Mr. Davis, we 
are glad to learn that the Rev. Thomas Pugh, 
the evening lecturer at St. Sepulchre’s, Skinner- 
street, has been provisionally appointed by the 
Court of Aldermen to fill the post of Ordinary 
of Newgate. For this office Mr. Pugh is well 
fitted. The writer had opportunities of noting, 
years ago, when the cholera was raging in 
parts of the London district, the exertions 


| would use in connexion with any labours which 
|he might undertake, would render him most 
| useful as the religious instructor in the City 
| Prison, we hope that the Court of Aldermen will 
| avail themselves of the opportunity of obtaining 
| Mr. Pugh’s services permanently. 








REWARDS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


|in Dublin and Paris, Mr. W. H. V. Sankey desires 
to suggest, through our pages, the desirability 
of “rewarding such railway servants as, by the 


| nature of their employment, have to fill positions | 


of combined responsibility and risk, and who 
| have by cool judgment, steadiness of habits, long 


| service, and irreproachable conduct, merited well | 
| of the community.” ‘“‘ These men,” he goes on | 
that Mr. Raimbach did not obtain even the first | 


to say, “ have an immense responsibility cast 
upon them. They have to brave the stormy 
elements in the worst seasons of the year, and 
they must be constantly sober ; they must be a 
painstaking, cleanly, obedient, energetic, active, 


of every one that they should have some incen- 
tive for performing their duty honourably and 
efficiently.” 

We share the feeling and belief that prompt 
the suzgestion, but, for all that, cannot recom- 
jmend it. If we are to give prizes to engine- 


engaged on railways, for doing their duty, on 
| what vround are we to pass over sea engineers, 
pilots, and others, from whom equal energy, 
activity, power of endurance, and clearheaded- 
ness to a like end, are required? The man of 
medicine risks his life in an infected atmosphere 
| in the exercise of his profession, without hesita- 
tion or comment. It is his duty, and he does it. 
He looks for no medal from the public; and if 
he did do so, he certainly would not get it. The 
| intelligent body of men employed on railways 
| want no rewards for doing what they ought to 
| do: they only want justice from their employers. 





GUARDS’ INDUSTRIAL HOME, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Unver this title a building has just been com- 
| pleted in Westminster, for the officers of the 
Darbishire, architect. 
ia , . 
| It is intended for the education and main- 
| tenance of the daughters of non-commissioned 
| officers and men of the Brigade of Guards. It 
situated in Francis-street, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 

adjoining the Victoria Lodging House, which 


was built some years ago for the married sol- | 


diers of the brigade. : 
The basement story contains a large dining- 
| room, kitchen, scullery, larder, and store-room, 


with vaults for coal-cellars, ash-pits, stores, &c. | 


In the ground story are the brigade school, com- 
municating with the Victoria Lodging House, 
|with W.C., lavatory, &c.; an infants’ nursery, 
| where young children can be left with safety 


} 
| 
j 
| 


| during the day while their mothers are occupied 


| in washing or charing; a matron’s room, lava- 


tory, and separate porch entrance. The first- 


Wira reference to the impending Exhibitions | 


intelligent set of men; and it is to the interest | 


drivers, pointsmen, signal-men, and others | 


| Brigade of Guards, from the design of Mr. H. A. | 


| will accommodate about forty girls, and is| 


| attendance ten. 

| The Chairman expressed his hope that the 
members of the Association would more gene- 
rally avail themselves of the advantages to be 
derived from attending this class. 


| Mr. Paraire inquired whether the memorial to the 
| Royal Institute of British Architects on the subject of 
| architectural examination, referred to at the last meet- 
| ing, had as yet been presented. From what he had been 
| able to collect with reference to it, he fancied it was not 
| ofa ey sta’ character to be acted upon by 
| the Institute. In February, 1863, he had brought the 
subject under the notice of the Association, as he had 
| always been of opinion that the charges of architects 
should be settled by some competent representative body, 
and that their authority to practise ought to be recog- 
nised by a certificate or diploma, to be issued by the In- 
stitute. If an architect had nothing to show that he was 
an architect, he was in no way superior to the builder or 
bricklayer who might assert his claim to be a member of 
the profession. 

The Chairman said that no opportunity had yet oc- 
curred to present the memorial to the Council of the 
Institute, and that it would be premature to discuss the 
subject further at present. 
| Mr. R. O. Harris observed, that at the last meeting he 
had given notice of his intention to bring under the 
notice of the Association certain announcements issued 
by a publishing and lithographing firm in the neighbour- 
hood of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, offermg to prepare competi- 
tion drawings, architectural plans, &c. Since then he had 
| been advised not to do so, the general impression being 
| that no respectable architect would avail himself of such 
| services as those offered. 
| A Member said,that he thought it would be very undigni- 
| fied of the Association to take any notice of the announce- 

ments of the company to whom Mr. Harris referred. As 
| learning was not a limited quantity, they had a perfect 
right to execute plans and drawings for any one who 
might employ them. 

A paper was then read by Mr. J. Webber, on “ Limes 
| and Cements.” 

} 








GAS. 


Two important reports have been printed by 
'the city authorities on the metropolitan gas 
question. One of these is the “ Report of the 
Special Committee of the Commissioners of 
Sewers on Gas,” and is dated 28th February, 
11865. The other is a “Report to the Special 
Gas Committee on the Existing Conditions and 
Circumstances affecting the Gas Supply in the 
| City of London,” by W. Haywood, C.E., and 
H. Letheby, M.B., the one engineer and the 
lother gas analyst for the city. This report is 
|dated 10th December, 1864. The members of 
the Special Committee were Messrs. De Jersey, 
| Farrar, Teulon, Chaplin, Bone, Green, and 
Elliott. They recommend 


‘1. That an offer should again be made to the com- 
panies for the commission to undertake the lighting, ex- 
| tinguishing, cleansing, and the entire charge of the public 
| lamps, aflixing meters to every twenty lamps or there- 
abouts, and adopting such other precautions as will ensure 
a fair average consumption. 3 

2. That the companies be requested to affix, at their 
expense, governors or regulators to the whole of the 
public lamps. : re 

3. That the further assistance of the police be, if pos- 
sible, obtained in the supervision of the public lighting. 

4. That the application of Mr. Greenfield im respect of 

| his carburetting apparatus be not complied with. 
| §. That all legal measures to secure to the citizens gas, 
| equal tothe Act of Parliament standard of illuminating 
| power and chemical purity, should be resorted to. 
6, That an application be made to the Secretary of State 
| for the Home Department, to institute inquiry as to the 
| capitals of the several a and for the purpose of 

securing to the consumers all the advantages contemplated 

by the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860. _ d 
| “7, That after mature consideration of the subjects re- 
| ferred to us, we are of opinion, that it is imexpedient at 
i the present time to take measures with the view to the 
| Commission manufacturing and selling gas, but that appli- 








made by Mr. Pugh, who was then curate of the floor inclades a large school-room, for the exclu- a In notice of last meeting, amongst members elected» 


poor neighbourhood attached to Old St. Pancras | sive use of the house; a dormitory with four. | for ** G. Walsh ” read “ Geo, Welch,’ 
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ROYAL ARCADE, BRIGHTON. 


| that far more has been done by the drain-maker 
jin driving away rats from many important 


AN arcade on an improved system is about | buildings, tham 7 the operations of the rat- 


being erected in Brighton, on a plot of land run- 
ning parallel with the Esplanade from West- 
street to Middle-street. It will be about 320 ft. 
in length, with a 25 ft. avenue, containing on 
both sides thirty shops; consisting each of 
kitchen, cellars, scullery, shop, show-room over, 
and two bed-rooms, with all requisite conve- 
niences. Each front, as may be seen in our 
engraving, is included within an arch, and will 
be formed of bronze, granite, and Serpentine. 
The decorations will be principally in Majolica 
ware, expressly designed for this building, and 
the whole will be covered with an ornamental iron 


catcher; and in the metropolis, except in neg- 
lected places, the evil has been greatly mitigated. 
But still, as we know to our own cost, it too 
frequently happens, even in new districts, where 
the drainage is supposed to be properly cared 
for, that the inhabitant of one house has a pre- 
dilection for home pets, fowls, rabbits, &c., 
which are cooped up in the back yard, whereby 
rats are enticed to find out the discrepancies in 
the sewerage, and the whole neighbourhood 
becomes a prey to their incursions, Kitchens 
and outhouses are undermined, and numerous 
inaccessible connexions with the drains open up 
the means of admitting the most poisonous 





roof, which will ventilate the entire areade. The 
necessity for a building of this kind has long | 


gases; and though the owner of each house may 


been felt im Brighton, and the applications for | incur great expense in endeavouring to stop the 
leases of the shops have been very numerous, and | mischief, the seat of the disease is allowed to 
will all shortly be granted, we are told, to first- | remain, the home pets increase, and the nuisance 


j 
i 


class tenants, who also have establishments in| is unabated. The parish or Board of Health 


London and Brighton. The ground is freehold, | 
and building operations will be commenced as | 
soon as possession can be obtained. A good divi- | 
dend is anticipated. The cost will be about 
30,0001. The arcade has been designed, and the 


works are to be earried out, uncer the direc- | 


authorities should put a stop to all such encou- 
ragers of vermin, as well as the dust-bin accu- 
mulations, in the back yards of thickly-inhabited 
places. 

Earthenware drain-pipes, trapped sinks and 
closets,—the traps at the points of communica- 


and Mr. Raimbach remains, I believe, the last 
of his race, to rise up and vilify the successful 
descendants of his class who are now attaining 
in art education what he and his fellows only 
attempted. 

Mr. Raimbach’s approval of the Minute must 
be valued at its true estimate. Art-masters and 
the committees of provincial schools generally 
disapprove of it, because it will rob them. It 
takes on an average three-fourths of all grants 
from the country scheels and country masters, 
But does it affect Mr. Raimbach equally? No, 
He has an income of 751. a year as an old master 
of a school of design, for doing nothing. And as 
this comes from the taxes of the country, art- 
masters and others, I leave you to judge of the 
good taste he displays by siding with the oppres- 
sors, and vilifying art-masters, when the latter 
make a stand for justice and fair play. If the 
Minute had abolished his pension, as it takes 
double his pension from me, we should have 
heard nothing of the fairness of the new regula- 
tions; but as it leaves him untouched, and only 
operates on every art-master, he thinks it quite 
just. 

On the character and qualifications of the 
masters of schools of art,—the men who possess 





: f Mr. J Elli shitect, London. |tion with the main sewers,—are means of | . 
eS : keeping many dwellings free from the unpleasant | Charles Eastlake, who may perhaps be recognised 


visitors ; but independently of this, it is hoped | as even a higher authority than Mr. Raimbach, 
‘that in the new main sewers no islands of made this statement before the select committee 
/sand or mud will be allowed to collect, to of Parliament :— 





RATS. | 
Tus is an unpleasant subject ; but in a sani-| 
tary point of view it must not be passed over 
without observation. The writer has often had 
opportunities of seeing the ravages of these 
vermin in large mansions, especially about | 
thirty or forty years or so ago, when ill- 
constructed house-drains of brick were much 
in use, and when the trapping ef closets was 
carelessly attended to, and in the servants’ 
quarters left out altogether. Im such cases! 
the rats in many a stately dwelling mus- | 
tered in multitmdes, and committed no end of 
havoc. Then the rat-catcher, with his traps, | 
poison, and ether means of destruction, went his | 
regular periodical rounds ; and, after one of these | 
visits, we have often seen a stack of rats 6 ft. or 
7 ft. in height, and about the same in length 
and breadth, piled up as a monument of the} 


afford a standing or feeding place: if this be 


'the certificates, whose value, artistically and 


educationally, Mr. Raimbach repudiates,—Sir 


3584. ‘‘ Are there not throughout the schools of the 


carefully seen to, the rats will be driven from United Kingdom many men of real ability, both as artists 


the sewers altogether. On the banks of the 
canals, at the wharfs there, and along the sides 
of the Thames, in the doeks, and elsewhere, 
these animals are still a source of mischief and 


and teachers, conducting these schools?” “Yes; I have 
no doubt of it,” 

3586. ‘‘ Do you, therefore, think that suggestions com- 
ing Som them ought to be treated with respect ?’’ “ Yes; 
no doubt,” 


| shores, attract and foster the rat tribe. 


annoyance ; but as regards the Thames, thereis| In opposition to Mr. Raimbach’s opinion that 
hope that the evil will be abated when the im-| “the Minute will displace bad art-masters,” I 
purities are intercepted which, by lying on the assert that it will only displace the good ones, 
/and leave the bad ones. The men whose abili- 
The disappearance of these pests is a sure ties and experience will fetch a fair price in the 
sign of sanitary progress. | educational market, will leave the schools and 
| sell their labour among the upper and middle 

| classes who will pay for it, and those only whose 
‘culture and abilities cannot command this 

THE ART-DEPARTMENT MINUTE AND | market will remain in the schools for the pauper 
THE ART MASTERS. | prices which they can get. Good educationalists 








| could not afford to remain in the schools to teach 
Sir,—As you have allowed Mr. D. W. Raim- 


| the working men at the artisan prices, unless 


ratcatcher’s skill, and for the purpose of adjust- | bach, one of the ancient masters of schools of | assisted, as previously, by Government grants, 
ing the amount of payment for work done. The | design, to express to the public his opinion of or unless bolstered up by a pension. 

damage which those thousands of rats caused | this iniquitous Minute, which opinion is one of 1 will quote an instance: I myself give to the 
to premises must have been enormous. They | approbation, I ask the privilege also of replying | public work in Leeds, for a little over 1001. per 


got into the poultry-houses and destroyed young |to that opinion, and of showing what it is’ year, the time per week for which middle-class 
birds: they often even had the power to break | worth, . : ¥ — as ; 


the shells of eggs and devour the contents. In | 
the stack-yards, barns, stables, and larders, the | 
extent of their depredations could not be well | 
estimated: but in connexion with the founda- 
tions of large structures, the destruction was 
perhaps of still greater money value, Besides, 
there were outbreaks of pestilence and deaths 
which were to be attributed to rats in unsus- 
pected places eating holes through drains, and 
admitting the poisonous atmosphere into suites 
of apartments which, in the thought of the 
tenants, were safe from such dangerous intru- 
810n. 

In one respect, it must be admitted that the 
rats have done some service, for in the sewers 
of the metropolis and the large towns they have 
done a deal of scavenging, and removed much 
impurity. In the Fleet stream, before it was 
covered from the daylight, especially when so 


much slanghtering of animals was done about | maste 


Saffron-hill, in the dark sewers, we have seen 
shoals of rats busy with their work. In those 
parts the persons who provide rats for the amuse- 
ment of a certain elass of young gentlemen, of 
no great eredit ta the present age, find the 
animals which are, as im the days gone by, 
intended te test the activity of their dogs. 
Sometimes—we can speak for five or six years 
ago—there might be seen im the streeta of 
London a tall picturesque-looking man, with an 
illuminated belt across his shoulders, on which 
were shown several rats, done im gold, and the 
royal arms, together with the notification that 
the wearer was “ Rat-catcher to Her Majesty ;” 
two or three ve and well-conducted look- 


ing dogs following closely behind. The royal | 


rat-catcher also carried about with him bags of 
ferrets and other “ properties” connected with 
his calling. It may be hoped, however, that at 
the present time, neither in connexion with the 


| schools would pay me 3001. per year. But, with 


It may be inferred, because Mr. Raimbach is | the State assistance to the schools, this labour of 
connected with the Birmingham School of Art, mine is paid for. Now, when three-fourths, at 


new Minute. I believe such a éreature does not 


bach’s cause of delight. We have heard of the 
story of the fox and the grapes; and, remember- 
ing that Mr. Raimbach is master of the import- 
ant school at Birmingham, whilst possessing 
only the elementary certificate of third grade, it 
may suit his purpose to make light of the ad- 
vaneed-figure certificates which he has never 
been able to obtain. 
I would not have the public believe that the 
elementary or first certificate does require an 
overwhelming amount of art knowledge. In 
fact, it is the qualification which I require my 
junior assistants to hold after one year’s proba- 
tionship. But this is the A B C of an art- 
rs qualification: Mr. Raimbach’s expe- 
rience ing only to the A BC, he says the 
whole alphabet is simple, and represents no 
great knowledge; and as he knows nothing 
about the rest of the alphabet, he is delighted 
that it is no longer necessary for men in similar 
positions to that which he holds. It is the old 
story: if you cannot reach the height attained 
by other men, try and pull them down to your 
own level. 

When schools of design were promounced a 
failure, Mr. Raimbach was a master ef a school 
of design ; and when schools of art, whieh have 
been pronounced successful by the Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament, began to reqnire a more 
highly-qualified set of teachers than ever were 
employed in the schools of design, it became a 
general question, “ What is to become of the old 
masters?” Some said, “Hang them in the 
National Gallery ;” and others, that Nature, 





higher places in the realm nor elsewhere is the 
rat-catcher so important a functionary as he was 
afew reigns ago. Nevertheless, it is certain, 


in her beneficence, would gradually remove 
| them, and that otherwise they need not be dis- 
| turbed. And thus it has been: some have died, 
| others have retired, one is in a lunatic asylum, 





exist,"and I think I can explain Mr. D-. W. Raim.- | 


| 


that he is an art-master who approves of the | least, of this assistance is withdrawn, is it a 


likely measure to keep me in the school? Yet, 
a man holding one certificate, and without ex- 
perience, might be kept in the school, because 
out of it he would have no chance of employ- 
ment. 

The measure would then either canse the dis- 
continuance of instruction to working men,— 
the very class for which all the schools were 
established,—and convert the schools into merely 
middle-class drawing studios, or shut up the 
majority of the schoola by the withdrawal of the 
more highly qualified master, leaving only the 
very lowest class. 

And Mr. Raimbach must not apply his argu- 
ment, that, beeause we in Leeda will be displaced 
by the Minute, we are bad art-maaters; because 
I shall in return remind him that the return of 
the Birmingham school’s success, in the last 
blue-book, credits the school with two national 
medallions, thirty-three medals, and 403 suc- 
cessful students; and the last examination of 
the Leeds school credita it with four national 
medallions, forty-one medals, and 983 successful 
students. 


The idea that the effeet of the Minute 
will be to cause a spread of drawing among 
night-elasses and mechanics’ institutions, is 
erroneous altogether. The Minute insists 
on three nights per week instruction in such 
institutions as a condition of the assistance 
given. Now, I think Yorkshire may be held 
to be a fair specimen of a county supporting 
mechanics’ institutes; and as there are in the 
borongh of Leeds ten of these institutes,—with 
the majority of which I have been at different 
times more or less connected,—I think we in 
Leeds have a right also to express an opinion 
on the point. Out of this number there is not 
one among them which ever has given, or could 





by any possibility devote, any portion of its 
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premises for three nights per week to a drawing- 
class, or afford to pay for the lessons. The 
majority cannot even give room for one night 
per week, preferring to use their very limited 
class-accommodation for such subjects as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Nor will the induce- 
ment held out by the Minute make it worth their 
while to establish such classes. 

If the Minute offered the same encouragement 
to the institutes for one night’s instruction per 
week as it does for three, provided the pupils 
passed the necessary examination, then real 
good would have been done. As it is, the scheme 
will be wholly inoperative. 

With reference to the “irritating, harassing 
surveillance” experienced by the masters of 
schools, I can only say that there must have 
been something exceptionally wrong in Birming- 
ham to make it necessary. I have held my 
appointment in this school for six years, during 


Church. Besides attending to the church 
duties, the curate found the means of establish- 
ing a district sanitary committee, and made a 
minute inspection of the poorer parts of his 
neighbourhood. This led to much good in 
various ways; for, besides the sanitary improve- 
ments which were made, large numbers of chil- 
dren were sent to school and church. After- 
wards Mr. Pugh undertook the duties of chaplain 
at the St. Pancras Workhouse, where there are 
usually about two thousand inmates; and here 
a very difficult task was satisfactorily per- 
formed, until a dispute chancing to take place 
between one of the medical officers and the 
guardians of the parish,—the medical attendant 
having confided a matter to Mr. Pugh in confi- 
dence,—the latter when called upon by the 
| parish Board to give the particulars; declined 
| to do so; and, in consequence, a rupture took 
| place, and the parish lost an effective officer 





teen beds; a matron’s parlour and bed-room, 
with lavatories and W.Cs. The second-floor 
contains two dormitories, each with sixteen 
beds; sub-matron’s room, monitor’s room, 
W.Cs., and lavatories. The third-floor has a 
sick-ward, with six beds, nurse’s room, laundry, 
drying-room, ironing-room, clean and foul linen 
rooms, bath-room, W.C., and lavatory. 

There is a good play-yard in the rear of the 
building ; and the cost of the whole, exclusive of 
the site, will be about 3,0001. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening, the 17th instant, at the House 
in Conduit-street, Mr. Thomas Blashill in the 
chair. 

Mr. R. P. Notiley, of Redcliffe-road, West 


which it has been visited by four different art-| and the poor pent-up paupers a sincere friend. Brompton, was elected a member of the Associa- 


inspectors and the secretary of the Art-Depart- | 


ment, and I have never experienced any such 
eurveillance, at the time of their visit or any 
other time. On the contrary, the visits of in- 
spectors have been among the most pleasant 


| Since then, this gentleman has worked hard in 
| several ways, and has not been idle in the ne- 


tion.* 
The hon. secretary of the Voluntary Architec- 


| glected slums of St. Sepulchre’s. Believing that | tural Examination Class brought up the report 
the experience which he has gathered, often with | for the year 1864, which stated that the number 
;much pain, and the earnest efforts which he | of members was twenty-one, and the average 





and profitable events which have happened to/ would use in connexion with any labours which | 
me. You get the advice and experience of a} he might undertake, would render him most | 
highly-qualified man, who visits a large number | useful as the religious instructor in the City 

of schools, and whose opinion on school manage- | Prison, we hope that the Court of Aldermen will 

ment is valuable, and experience unquestioned : | avail themselves of the opportunity of obtaining | 
and I believe one of the very worst features of | Mr. Pugh’s services permanently. 
the Minute is that which dispenses with the | 
services at examinations of these inspectors, | | 
and places the examinations of schools of art | 2 
and elementary schools in the hands of an ever-|} REWARDS TO RAILWAY SERVANTS. 


changing agency, the committees, and whose | . . 4 ae 
ome , BEEN: : Wir reference to the impending Exhibitions | 


malificati 0 i y ) “sy itself | . i : ° stil : 
qualifications for the office even courtesy itself | in Dublin and Paris, Mr. W. H. V. Sankey desires | 
would not be sponsor for. Reger 
I yaa : ek |to suggest, through our pages, the desirability 
n conclusion, I claim as much experience as | es . : 
: |of “rewarding sench railway servants as, by the 
an art-master as Mr. Raimbach, and regard the | 2 > ie j 
Mi hoe fi -», | nature of their eraployment, have to fill positions | 
inute as a wretched bungle, because it will | : a ae - | 
van Sere ‘ . of combined responsibility and risk, and who | 
destroy that which it proposes to foster. . : : 
pm # Waseut Muses. Eead. Mester have by cool judgment, steadiness of habits, long | 
in: Ze apa yee . * _ | service, and irreproachable conduct, merited well | 
P.S8. Since writing the above, I have heard | of the community.” ‘These men,” he goes on | 
that Mr. Raimbach did not obtain even the first| to say, “have an immense responsibility cast | 
elementary certificate, when I supposed he did;| upon them. They have to brave the stormy | 
so that he actually does not hold any certificate | elements in the worst seasons of the year, and 
of qualification whatever. they must be constantly sober ; they must be a | 
painstaking, cleanly, obedient, energetic, active, | 
— | intelligent set of men; and it is to the interest | 
| of every one that they should have some incen- | 
tive for performing their duty honourably and | 
| efficiently.” 











THE ORDINARY OF NEWGATE. 


attendance ten. 

The Chairman expressed his hope that the 
members of the Association would more gene- 
rally avail themselves of the advantages to be 
derived from attending this class. 


Mr. Paraire inquired whether the memorial to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on the subject of 
architectural examination, referred to at the last meet- 
ing, had as yet been presented. From what he had been 
able to collect with reference to it, he fancied it was not 
of a sufficiently practical character to be acted upon by 
the Institute. In February, 1963, he had brought the 
subject under the notice of the Association, as he had 
always been of opinion that the charges of architects 
should be settled by some competent representative body, 
and that their authority to practise ought to be recog- 
nised by a certificate or diploma, to be issued by the In- 
stitute. Ifan architect had nothing to show that he was 
an architect, he was in no way superior to the builder or 
bricklayer who might assert his claim to be a member of 
the profession. 

The Chairman said that no opportunity had yet oc- 
curred to present the memorial to the Council of the 
Institute, and that it would be premature to discuss the 
subject further at present. 

Mr. R. O. Harris observed, that at the last meeting he 
had given notice of his intention to bring under the 
notice of the Association certain announcements issued 
by a publishing and lithographing firm in the neighbour- 
hood of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, offermg to prepare competi- 
tion drawings, architectural plans, &c. Since then he had 
been advised not to do so, the general impression being 
that no respectable architect would avail himself of such 
services as those offered. 

A Member said,that he thought it would be very undigni- 


Many who had the opportunity of knowing | 


the active and kindly working of the gentleman 
who for a number of years held this important 
office, heard with regret of the very sudden death 
of the Rev. J. Davis. In connexion with the 
central metropolitan prison, the name of the 


deceased gentleman has been much before | 


the public at times when notorious criminals 
have suffered at Newgate. On these occasions, 
which unfortunately have been of tvo frequent 
occurrence, Mr. Davis spared no exertions to do 
good. But it was not on those sad occurrences 
only that the ordinary was called upon to do 
work which was painful: he was the means 
of saving many who had been cast into prison 
on the suspicion of crime, and of leading others 
to better ways. 

The duties of the conscientious chaplain of a 
large prison are of far more consequence than is 
generally supposed. Besides the regular religious 
services at which all the prisoners who are in a 
sufficient state of health attend, the attentive 
chaplain pays solitary visits ; and ifthere be good 
in either man or boy, woman or girl, he is likely 
to find it out, and has opportunities of inter- 


ceding with relations and in various ways help- | 
ing to place those who have strayed into a wrong 


path into the right way again. 

To fill with good effect the office of a prison 
chaplain requires that the person appointed 
should have some degree of knowledge of the 
class of people who are likely to come into his 
care, and he must earnestly, and without 
thought of personal convenience, devote him- 
self to this duty; there are also books to be 
kept and reports to be prepared. 


While lamenting the death of Mr. Davis, we | 


are glad to learn that the Rev. Thomas Pugh, 
the evening lecturer at St. Sepulchre’s, Skinner- 
street, has been provisionally appointed by the 
Court of Aldermen to fill the post of Ordinary 


We share the feeling and belief that prompt 
the suggestion, but, for all that, cannot recom- 


|mend it. If we are to give prizes to engine- | 


drivers, pointsmen, signal-men, and others 
|engaged on railways, for doing their duty, on 


| fied of the Association to take any notice of the announce- 

| ments of the company to whom Mr. Harris referred. As 

| learning was not a limited quantity, they had a perfect 

right to execute plans and drawings for any one who 
might employ them. 

| A paper was then read by Mr. J. Webber, on “ Limes 

| and Cements.” 


| what ground are we to pass over sea engineers, 
pilots, and others, from whom equal energy, 
activity, power of endurance, and clearheaded- | 
ness to a like end, are required? The man of | 
medicine risks his life in an infected atmosphere | 








| 
GAS. 


in the exercise of his profession, without hesita- 
| tion or comment. It is his duty, and he does it. 
| He looks for no medal from the public; and if 


| he did do so, he certainly would not get it. The} 
| intelligent body of men employed on railways | 


want no rewards for doing what they ought to 
do: they only want justice from their employers. 





GUARDS’ INDUSTRIAL HOME, 
WESTMINSTER. 

Unper this title a building has just been com- 
pleted in Westminster, for the officers of the 
Brigade of Guards, from the design of Mr. H. A. 
Darbishire, architect. 

It is intended for the education and main- 
tenance of the daughters of non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Brigade of Guards. It 


situated in Francis-street, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
adjoining the Victoria Lodging House, which 


diers of the brigade 

The basement story contains a large dining- 
room, kitchen, scullery, larder, and store-room, 
with vaults for coal-cellars, ash-pits, stores, &c. 
In the ground story are the brigade school, com- 
| municating with the Victoria Lodging House, 
| with W.C., lavatory, &c.; an infants’ nursery, 





of Newgate. For this office Mr. Pugh is well where young children can be left with safety 
fitted. The writer had opportunities of noting, | during the day while their mothers are occupied 
years ago, when the cholera was raging in/ in washing or charing; a matron’s room, lava- 


parts of the London district, the exertions 
made by Mr. Pugh, who was then curate of the 


‘tory, and separate porch entrance. The first- 
' floor includes a large school-room, for the exclu- 


will accommodate about forty girls, and is| 


was built some years ago for the married sol- | 


| Two important reports have been printed by 
|the city authorities on the metropolitan gas 
question. One of these is the “ Report of the 
Special Committee of the Commissioners of 
Sewers on Gas,” and is dated 28th February, 
1865. The other is a “Report to the Special 
| Gas Committee on the Existing Conditions and 
| Circumstances affecting the Gas Supply in the 
| City of London,” by W. Haywood, C.E., and 
H. Letheby, M.B., the one engineer and the 
lother gas analyst for the city. This report is 
| dated 10th December, 1864. The members of 
|the Special Committee were Messrs. De Jersey, 
Farrar, Teulon, Chaplin, Bone, Green, and 


| Elliott. They recommend 


| 
“1, That an offer should again be made to the com- 


| panies for the commission to undertake the lighting, ex- 
| tinguishing, cleansing, and the entire charge of the public 
| lamps, affixing meters to every twenty lamps or there- 
abouts, and adopting such other precautions as will ensure 
a fair average consumption. 
2. That the companies be requested to affix, at their 
expense, governors or regulators to the whole of the 
public lamps. i. ee 
3. That the further assistance of the police be, if pos- 
sible, obtained in the supervision of the public lighting. _ 
4. That the application of Mr. Greenfield in respect of 
| his carburetting apparatus be not complied with. 
| §. That all legal measures to secure to the citizens gas, 
| equal to the Act of Parliament standard of illuminating 
| power and chemical purity, should be resorted to. 
| 6, That an application be made to the Secretary of State 
| for the Home Department, to institute inquiry as to the 
capitals of the several companies, and for the purpose of 
| securing to the consumers all the advantages contemplated 
| by the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860. ‘ 
| “¥, That after mature consideration of the subjects re- 
| ferred to us, we are of opinion, that it is inexpedient at 
| the present time to take measures, with the view to the 
Commission manufacturing and selling gas, but that appli- 











} 
| * In notice of last meeting, amongst members elected» 


poor neighbourhood attached to Old St. Pancras | sive use of the house; a dormitory with four- | for ** @, Walsh ” read “ Geo, Weich.’ 
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cation be made to Parliament for a modification of the 
Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, so far as it affects the City of 
London, and especially with the view of obtaining, for the 
citizens, gas of a higher illuminating power, of greater 
chemical purity, and at a cheaper price than that now 
supplied, and such other powers as may be be: eficial to 
the ratepayers and gas consumers in the City. 2 

If these, our suggestions, be carried out, we believe the 
citizens of London will be supplied with gas at less cost, 
of a higher illuminating power, and of greater purity 
than heretofore, and yet that the companies will continue 
to receive a 10 per cent. dividend on their capitals; but 
should the commission fail thus in its endeavours to benefit 
and to protect the public, we, unhesitatingly, advise that 
a respectful recommendation be made by your honourable 
court, to the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and common council- 
men of the City, in common council assembled, to con- 
sider the propriety of its providing the means for con- 
structing works, laying down distributing pipes, and 
pet wane the manufacture of gas for the citizens. 

We are the less reluctant in recommending this course, 
‘because the commission possesses no funds from which to 
meet the cost, and would have to obtain additional powers 
of taxation for the purpose.” 


In a postscript the Special Committee say,— 


** On the 14th day of February instant, when our labours 
were nearly at an end, and the preparation of the mate- 
rials for this, our report, in hand, letters were received 
from the companies, er: that they intended reducing 
the price of gas to 4s. at Christmas next, although on the 
28th of November last, the directors of the companies 
had declined to hold out to us hopes for any immediate 
reduction in the price. We have therefore to congratulate 
your honourable court on this, the first step towards the 
attainment of the objects so much sought for by our fellow 
citizens,” 

It is an extraordinary and most absurd fact 
that the present price per lamp per annum of 
gas for the City streets is about 4} per cent. 
more than it was in 1823, when gas was at lds. 
per 1,000 ft. 

The private consumption of gas in the City is 
estimated to be about 1,000,000,000 cubic ft. per 
annum, so that excess of even 6d. per 1,000 ft. 
on that supply has cost the citizens 25,0001. per 
annum, or transferred that sum to the pockets of 
the companies. 

A reprint of a series of articles on “ The Gas- 
works of London,” * by Mr. Zerah Colburn, C.E., 
from the Engineer journal of 1862, has been 


issued. The matter has been corrected and ex- | - : 
| 8,5001. Complaints of this scheme were made 


tended beyond its original scope. Mr. Colburn, 


in his introduction, acknowledges his obligations 


“to almost every gas engineer in London” for 
information on the subject of the London gas 
manufacture; and the treatise may, therefore, 
be regarded as reflecting the views of the gas en- 
gineers and the companies who employ such 
engineers ; and accordingly, in the face of facts 
throughout the country which clearly prove the 
possibility of reaping the highest allowable pro- 
fits from far lower prices than the metropolitan, 
under much less favourable circumstances, Mr. 
Colburn is of opinion that “ after all the agitation 
created by a certain class [who are the certain 
class but the gas consumers in the mass as a 
class?| the only hope of cheaper gas [than 
4s. 6d., be it noted] lies in one or all of three 
contingencies ;—first, in diminished leakage; 
second, in making a greater profit upon the resi- 
dual products; and third, in a diminished profit 
upon the capital employed ;” and that although 
“it is quite possible that all the ordinary gas 
burnt in the metropolis may yet be sold at 4s.,” 
nevertheless “any diminution in price [from 
4s. 6d.] must be the result of time.” Now, the 
most significant comment which it is possible to 
make on this opinion is the fact that already, 
since this extended and corrected reprint of 
1865 was issued, the companies are belying 
their own advocate, by announcing the reduction 
of their price from 4s. 6d. to 4s., without 
waiting the “result” of much “time-” expe- 
rience; and they are likely to be compelled, 
very shortly, to make a still further sacrifice of 
both time and price, if “a certain class,” and 
certain authorities, persist in their determination 
to have really cheap and good gas, and not, as 
it is even yet, both dear and bad. Moreover, 
why should the present enormous and hurtful 
leakage be permitted ? 








THE LOCK-OUT IN THE IRON TRADE. 


THE only point requiring our notice this week 
is that at a meeting of trades’ delegates, held in 
London, a resolution was carried to the effect, 
that the North Staffordshire men be recom- 
mended to go in, and thus end the lock-out, sub- 
mitting their case, at the same time, to arbitra- 
tion. It is even said that the men on strike 
have unanimously agreed to submit their case to 
arbitration; and the masters, it is hoped, will 
also agree. Great misery and loss to all would 
thus be saved. 





* Spon, Bucklersbury. 





DYE-HOUSE ROOFS: STEREOGRAPHY. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, a paper, “ On a New 
Form of Roof for Dye-houses,” by Mr. John Thom, 
communicated by the President, was read. The 
object of the communication was to describe 
the construction of a roof for buildings in which 
there is a good deal of vapour, so as to produce 
the minimum amount of condensation of such 
vapour inside the buildings, and thus avoid the 
production of drops, as well as the minor evil of 
an obscure atmosphere. At the same meeting 
Mr. Dancer read a paper “On the Exhibition, 
Stereoscopically, of Photography on a Large 
Scale,”—a desideratum suggested in the Builder 
when stereographs first appeared. Stereoscopic 
transparencies were cut in two, and each half 
placed in its position in an oxhydrogen lantern 
mounted with achromatic object-glasses. The 
half stereographs were then projected in juxta- 
position on a long screen, and to realize the 
proper stereoscopic effect, the members were 
supplied with achromatised prismatic stereo- 
scopes which had been prepared expressly for 
the purpose. Mr. Brothers exhibited a stereo- 
scopic picture of the Blue John Mine in Derby- 
shire, which he had taken by the aid of the 
magnesium light, giving an exposure of five 
minutes. The negative was slightly fogged, 
owing to the lenses not having been wiped, and 
the dense fumes of magnesia caused by so long 
an exposure prevented another trial. 








SEWAGE OF GREAT CROSBY DISTRICT, 
LIVERPOOL. 


A GovERNMENT inquiry has been made on this 
subject, Mr. Robert Morgan, C.E., being the 
commissioner sent down to examine into the 
projected scheme of the Local Board for sewer- 
ing the district by making the outfall on the 
shore. The sum required to be borrowed was 


by the landowners adjoining the shore, the foul- 
ing of which, they urged, would ruin their 
property. 

Amongst other witnesses examined was Mr. 
Tarbotten, C.E., surveyor to the corporation of 
Nottingham, who said that, after carefully ex- 
amining the district and the plans, he thought 
the system proposed by Messrs. Reade & Goodi- 
son was, in point of outfall, superior to that 
proposed by the Local Board. On the ground of 
public propriety, decency, and health, and on 
engineering grounds, the outfall proposed by the 
Local Board was, he thought, calculated to do 
considerable mischief. He considered that the 
other scheme to which he referred was reason- 
ably sufficient. : 

The commissioner afterwards proceeded to 
make an inspection of the district, and he will 
make his report to Sir George Grey in due 
course. 

The plan of Messrs. Reade & Goodison has 
been reported on in a printed form. Its cost, 
they state, would only be 4,9001., and the outfall 
would be the natural outlet at Formby’s Pool, 
which delivers at about high water of 16 ft. 
tides, and is consequently not liable to be locked 
up by the formation of shifting banks, fouling 
the shore, as the Local Board’s scheme would 
be. The engineers require filtering tanks of 
simple construction to be placed in duplicate at 
the point of outlet in Dibb-lane. The plan 
suggested, they consider, would not only be the 
cheapest and least objectionable, but the most 
effectual,—pending the coming man! 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Sidmouth.—The local Board have determined 
to construct a large outlet sewer into the sea, at 
low-water mark, so as to divert the present out- 
let from the river, and thereby prevent the ac- 
cumulation of sewage matter at that point. The 
first part from the town drain will be a brick 
culvert of 130 ft., and the remainder 180 ft. by 
iron pipes of 2 ft. 6 in. : the increased fall of 4 ft. 
will enable the local Board in future years, by 
reconstructing the town drains, to drain the 
whole of the town. 

The neighbouring towns of Budleigh Salterton, 
Exmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, and Torquay, 
have completed their outlet sewerage to the sea. 
Paignton and Brixham are about doing the same 
under the direction of Mr. Appleton, of Torquay. 

Whitehaven.—It seems that there are 193 in- 
habited cellars in the town of Whitehaven, only 





twenty of which come under the requirements of 
the Act as being fit for habitation. It is quite 
clear that there is a great want of accommoda- 
tion for poor people in the town. It has been 
agreed by the Trustee Board that the closing of 
the cellars is very desirable, but that it is a 
move which ought to be made very gradually to 
avoid hardship. It is estimated that the popu- 
lation of the 193 habitations is not less than 562 
persons. 

The Epidemic in Russia.—It will have been 
noticed, that the contagious and epidemic fever 
which rages at present in St. Petersburg, carries 
off hundreds daily. The sanitary measures, pre- 
scribed by the Committee of Health, have been 
hitherto unefficacious, and the authorities have 
been obliged to place the barracks of the guards 
at the disposal of the patients. In this build- 
ing 2,000 beds have been prepared, the accom- 
modation in the ordinary hospitals being in- 
sufficient; and the Prince of Oldenburg, presi- 
dent of the Council of Public Assistance, has 
ordered 600 beds for the sick in the Alexander 
manufactory buildings. The Minister of War is 
also to give up some buildings in his depart- 
ment for the same purpose. Some cases have 
already appeared in Moscow, and it is feared 
from the facility of communication between St. 
Petersburg and Warsaw, that it will also spread 
to the latter town, and thence, perhaps, to the 
rest of the Continent. Thirty surgeons have 
been sent from Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod, to 
assist in arresting the progress of the disease at 
St. Petersburg. 





IRON-FOIL, TIN-FOIL, AND GOLD-FOIL. 


Tue thickness of tin-foil and gold-leaf, deside- 
rated at page 200 of the Builder, I find, from 
v. 3 of “Manufactures in Metal,” in Lardner’s 
“Cabinet Cyclopedia,” pages 24 and 383, to be,— 
Tin-foil, the 1,000th of an inch; gold-leaf, the 
282,000th of an inch. 

Brother Jonathan perhaps considered that he 
had accomplished enough when he produced 
iron-foil as thin as tin-foil, not anticipating any- 
thing like the Swansea achievement of 4,800 
leaves to the inch. Jas. WYLSON. 





DECAY AND DEMOLITION OF ROOD 
SCREENS. 


Wartine from the West of England, I regret 
that there is not kept in some central institu- 
tion a record-book or folio, in which drawings of 
screens which have been destroyed or set aside 
as lumber, could be preserved. 

Dulverton Church, Somerset, had remains of a 
very singular oak screen, with an ingeniously- 
contrived standard to mask its abutments on the 
piers. This, when the church was rebuilt, in 
1853, from inability to renew it, was lost ; so was 
Brompton Regis screen. Tiverton Church hada 
very rich example, with coloured flowerets in the 
panels of the groining. The upper, the best part 
of this, was, in the rebuilding of the church, sacri- 
ficed. Holcombe Rogus, not far distant, had 
some fine illuminated panelling and stumps of 
standards, boarded over for concealment. Col- 
lumpton screen was repaired and re-illuminated 
about fifteen years since. Here “the place of a 
skuJl” is well carved in a beam retaining the 
mortise for the rood. Kentisbeare, near it, has 
a rich oak screen in good preservation; and 
Plymtree, a village in the same vicinity, a fine 
coloured example, with figures of saints. So has 
its neighbour, Bradninch Church ; but here some 
liberties in paint have been taken. 

Awliscombe has a Beer stone perpendicular 
screen, well preserved: a similar one seems to 
have been cut out in the neighbouring church of 
Gittisham, to make way for a classic composi- 
tion. Honiton old church has a noble example. 

In South Devon, Totnes has a grand Perpen- 
dicular coloured stone screen, encumbered with 
a gallery over it, and the bottom panels con- 
cealed by seats. It is of great height, 13 ft., and 
exhibits a variety in its carving, tracery, and 
groining. Dartmouth Church has a rich wood 
screen, of late date. There is a fine stone com- 
position fencing off the “ Kirkham Chantry,” in 
Paignton Church, ruinous but not in danger. 
Churston Ferrers Church, near Paignton, has 
singular and rich examples: two of the screens 
are illuminated. It is feared that in a re- 
arrangement of seating, these will not meet with 
the care and reverence which their value 
demands. I hope to describe others, existent cr 
demolished, in another letter. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 


As my name is referred to in the Builder 
critique on Mr. Street’s new work on Gothic 
Architecture in Spain, I am desirous of stating 
that I have published two works on Spain. The 
first, in conjunction with Mr. Macquoid, contains 
some of the best Renaissance bits, views, and 
detail in various parts of Spain; and this is the 
work apparently referred to by you. The other, 
consisting of over forty large lithographs, illus- 
trates Burgos, Miraflores, and the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Street refers several times to this 
last ; but, in describing the beautiful monument 
of Juan and Isabel at Miraflores, omits to state 
that it is fully illustrated in my work, and speaks 
only of “ an illustration” of the tomb of Alfonso 
as being done by me, whereas this, also, is given 
in detail. 

He then states that I call the small cloisters 
of Huelgas “ Romanesque ;” but, on reference to 
the letter-press, he will find the words “of a 
Romanesque character,’ they being, as he justly 
supposes, transitional. As regards San Pedro di 
Cardenas,—that old church still exists, but is 
of the plainest description, and well, or badly, 
whitewashed. It is curious that Mr. Fergusson, 
in the sketch of Spanish architecture in his 
“ History of Architecture,” omits any mention of 
either of my books on Spain, though both were 
published years ago; and, moreover, treats the 
public to copies of Villa-Amil’s views, which, 
in the preface of each of my works, are ex- 
pressly stated to be entirely untrustworthy. 

Mr. Street has done excellently well in his 
new book, and leisure so employed he may well 
be proud of. 

I may perhaps add, that in the Builder of 
1852, several articles by me were given on 
Spanish Architecture, to the last of which, 
p. 197, I venture to ask Mr. Street’s attention. 

J. B. WARING. 








WANTED, A CARPET-GROUND. 
Witt you kindly make known, through the 


ABSORBENT WELLS. 


Havine been sadly troubled myself in getting 
rid of sewage on a large scale in a country dis- 
trict, without detriment to the waters of a neigh- 
bouring brook, I read the description of the 
“absorbing well” completed some time back at 
New Barnet, Herts, an account of which is 
published in your columns of March 18, with 
great interest; but, it appears to me, a grave 
mistake has been committed, and one to which 
attention should be drawn. If I understand Mr. 
Blenkarn’s plan, it was this,—that, finding it 
difficult to get rid of the storm-water and sew- 
age of a building district through the natural 
channel, he resorted to the expedient of boring 
through the London clay into the subjacent or 
plastic clay formation, and isto this poured the 
water and filtered sewage. It is, of course, a 
satisfactory process to achieve success, and Mr. 
Blenkarn seems to have been perfectly success- 
ful so far; but has that gentleman sufficiently 
considered that his effluent water, even granting 
he can thoroughly cleanse it by filtration of all 


plans, end to offer a premium of 251. for the best 
plan of a new edifice, the cost not to exceed 
4,0001., and to accommodate 1,000 sitters. On 
the 21st February, it was stated that the sub- 
committee appointed to meet with the clerk in 
reference to advertising for plans, were of 
opinion that 4,0001. was too large a sum to state 
as the amount which the church was to cost, ag 
the architect competing would put that sum into 
the building alone, whereas it was understood or 
intended not only to build the church, but to 
cover the expense of purchasing the old build- 
ings in front of the church, and paying the 
architect’s fee, and the extra expenses incident 
upon the erection of a new building. It was 
remitted to the clerk to see the proprietors of the 
old buildings in front of the church, and ascer- 
tain what price they ask for them, and a resolu- 
tion was passed, that the cost of the intended 
new building shall be limited to 4,0001., which 
sum shall include the architect’s fee and that of 
the clerk of works. Mr. Fraser, architect, was 
appointed to prepare a plan of the ground, show- 
ing the position of the building. 
Peterhead.—The Commercial Bank of Scotland 





organic matter held in suspension, which I doubt, 
remains charged with most of the poisonous 
components of his sewage, and that it will as- 
suredly impregnate the water-bearing strata of 
the formation into which it enters, and taint the 
source of many a deep well ? 

In this one instance the danger may be slight ; 
but let this principle, as from its convenience 
and apparent success I fear it may, be multi- 
plied, and I cannot conceive anything more 
pregnant with mischief. Pure WATER. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Leith.—The new wet dock at present in course 
of construction on the east sands has, during 
the past few months, been vigorously prose- 
cuted by the contractor, and is already in a 
forward state of progress. About two-thirds of 


minary stages of formation, the rough of the 


the embankment have passed through the preli- | 


| has erected a building here in Broad-street, for 
| bank office and ‘residence of agents. The ma- 
| terial of which it is constructed is Murrayshire 
|sandstone. To have built one of the native 
| granite, after the same design, and with the 
| Same amount of cutting and carving, would have 
| considerably enhanced the cost. It is the only 
| building in this town of imported material, 
}and contrasts somewhat strangely with the 
|sparkling granite of other buildings, looking, 
|indeed, as if it had been translated from the 
| good old city of Elgin. The contractor and 
| builder of the new bank was a townsman, Mr. A. 
| Stewart; and the carpenter work and office 
|furnishings were done by Mr. R. Cowie. Mr. 

Ogilvie was inspector and superintendent of the 

work. Mr. J. Henderson, painter, had the 
| decorating and painting of the interior. 





| 
| TOWN HALLS AND EXCHANGES. 





















































medium of the Builder, the want now felt by 
most West-end carpenters and upholsterers, of | 
@ carpet-ground, or place where carpets could be | 
beaten, within a reasonable disvance,—say two | 
or three miles of Charing-cross, south or west. 
Every year the houses, and, I suppose, the | 
carpets, are increasing; and every year the | 
places to beat carpets are getting fewer and | 
further apart. One at Westminster, two at | 
Chelsea, and one at Battersea, have been built | 
upon or closed within the last year or so. I) 
know of only one left now, and that is beyond | 
the Brompton Cemetery, and which is generally | 
80 crowded in fine weather, that the time spent | 
in going and coming and waiting for your turn 
makes carpet-beating very expensive, besides | 
having to be so very civil to the now independent | 
proprietor. This was at one time a good paying | 
branch of our business, when the grounds were | 
nearer; but it must be a good customer to tempt | 
a master now to send a couple of men with one | 
or two carpets to beat, at anything like the old 
prices. Surely some enterprising capitalist or | 
limited liability company could find a vacant piece | 
of ground to establish a ground. The capital | 
required would be small. Some dozen or two of 
brooms, as many sticks, a few poles set up, a 
secure shed to store the carpets and keep the 
things in, and one man to look after them and 
take money, and let it be made known to those 
in the trade, and the thing is done. I am 
sure the investment would be a good one, as the 
season is coming on when there will be thou- 
sands of carpets to beat, and but little room to 


beat them in. 








THE FIRE AT STANGATE. 


Srr,— Referring to the account of the fire which occurred 
on my works on Tuesday night (as reported in the morn- 
ing papers), I beg to say the age done is by no means 
so extensive as represented, as the stock in the different 
warehouses is uninjured. 

By barge and cart I have nearly cleared the factory of 
the débris; by twelve o’clock to-day I had the steam up 
again, and the brass-foundry, although without a roof (at 
present), is in full operation; and I expect in a few days’ 
time to resume business as usual, 

As the reports published might cause customers to 
withhold orders, I trust you will give insertion to this 
letter, which I cannot close without tendering my best 
thanks to Messrs. Henry Lee & Sons, Messrs. George 
Baker & Sons, Mr. William Higgs, Messrs. Thomas Lam- 
bert & Sons, Messrs. Burton, Sons, & Waller, Mr. 8. 
Egan Rosser, Mr. Henry Benthall, and all other gentle- 
men who have offered me the use of their wharfs, _ 
mises, and machinery, to enable me to proceed with as 


wall being nearly completed. The length of the 
embankment when finished will be 3,480 ft., and| Manchester—The proprietors of the Man- 
it will inclose an area of 36 acres of sands. | chester Royal Exchange have resolved to raise the 
Within this area will be constructed a wet dock | capital required for the new exchange buijding,— 
of about 103 acres in extent, the length of the | firstly, by the creation of new stock, so as to 
dock being 1,100 ft., and the breadth 450 ft. | raise the entire capital of 250,0001.; and secondly, 
There will be 3,040 ft. of quayage, and the width by loans and debentures: the total sum bor- 
of the wharfs will be about 200 ft. The lock for | rowed not to exceed 125,000. at any one time. 
entering the dock will be 350 ft. long by 60 ft.| Pendleton.—It having been decided that a 
wide, and will have a depth of 26 ft. 5 in. of | town-hall should be erected for the district of 
water on the sill during the high water of spring | Pendleton, six architects of Manchester were 
tides, being 2 ft. deeper than the depth on the | invited by the finance and town-hall committee 
sill of the Victoria Dock. The lock will open | to furnish designs in competition for a building 
from a large entrance-basin, as the outer pool is | not exceeding 9,0001. in cost. After discussion, 
too narrow to allow it to open directly from the | it was decided to adopt the design No. 1, in the 
harbour. ‘Italian style, prepared by Mr. Darbishire, and 
Hawick.—The new contracts for erecting the | that gentleman has been commissioned to pro- 
Corn-exchange building have now been made. | ceed with the works, and the building is to be 
Mr. Steel, of Leith, is the contractor for the | commenced forthwith under his superintendence. 
mason work ; and the joiner work has been con- The building is to be erected on a plot of land 
tracted for by Mr. Inglis, Deanbrae. situated at the corner of Broughton-road and 
Arbroath. At a meeting of shareholders and Broad-street, with the principal front in Brough- 
other persons interested in the movement for | ton-road looking to the church. The building 
erecting a new public hall, the committee re- | will contain on the ground-floor the various com- 
ported that the total amount subscribed was | mittee-rooms and offices for the transaction of 
2.4451. Two sites were reported upon—one at| the district business, including the police de- 
Brothock Bridge and the other in the High-| partment, the principal entrance being from 
street ; and plans for each had been prepared. | Broughton-road, with another entrance in the 


|The former scheme would cost 6,0371., and the | Broad-street front, and both communicating with 


revenue from the hall, shops, &c., was esti-| corridors leading to the grand staircase. The 
mated at 2851. The cost of the High-street| principal staircase is approached through a 
scheme was calculated at 4,6031.,and the revenue | Colonnade of arches, carried on polished Aber- 
at 1451. The committee recommended the | deen granite columns, with carved capitals in 
adoption of this latter scheme. According to it, | Caen stone. This colonnade supports the landing 
there would be provided a large public hall,| above, leading into the large assembly-room. 
90 ft. long by 46 ft. broad, library and reading- | The staircase is constructed with a centre flight, 
rooms, a smaller hall or supper-room, andj} and continued right and left. On the first-floor, 
above the large hall a room 90 ft. long by/| the principal apartment is the assembly-room, 
23 ft. broad, for the accommodation of the | 85 ft. by 39 ft. 6 in., and having a clear height 
museum, for which 4001. would be paid. The | of 30ft. Near the platform is the ante-room for 
plans have been prepared by Mr. James| performers, lecturers, &c. Then follow the re- 
M‘Laren, architect, Dundee. The report was | tiring-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, and the 
unanimously approved of. The Earl of Dal-| staircase leading to the second-floor at the back 
housie has subscribed 1002. This would still|of the building, containing four large spare 
leave 1,6001. to be raised. The meeting was| rooms, suitable for supper-rooms, refreshment- 





























































adjourned for a fortnight, in order to afford an | rooms, or offices. The whole of the basement is 
opportunity for additional subscriptions being 
received. 


cellared, and provides a large kitchen, heating 
apparatus, lavatories, &c. The building will also 







contain a dwelling for the use of the hall-keeper. 
progress made in reference to the proposal to/ The style of the design is Italian, or rather a 
rebuild the New Church was considered. From | French treatment of the Italian, the chief feature 
the minutes of joint meetings of the Committee being the assembly-room story, with its row of 
of Works and the committee from the congrega- circular-headed windows, divided by pilasters, 


Dumfries.—In the town council, recently, the 








little inconvenience as possible. GxrorGs JENNINGS, 





tion of the new church, it appeared that, on the | with carved caps supporting the main cor- 
10th February, they agreed to advertise for | nice, the frieze of which will be carved with 
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festoons of flowers and medallion heads. The 
apex of the pediment will be crowned by an 
allegorical figure carved in stone, and the acro- 
teria will have vases also in stone. Over this 
pediment will rise a domical roof sustaining a 
clock turret, with balcony round. The roofs will 
be pitched high, and have turrets, surmounted 
with cresting at the three angles of the main 
streets. The principal entrance-doorway and 
portico will have coupled Corinthian columns on 
each side, and cornice with circular pediment 
over, filled with carving. The materials used 
will be stock bricks for the facing of the princi- 
pal fronts, and all the dressings to windows, 
doors, &c., will be of stone, all the external stone 
being Yorkshire, polished and tooled according 
to its position in the elevations. 

Stockport. — The subject of building a new 
town-hall in the borough of Stockport has been 
placed in the hands of the general purposes com- 
mittee by the town council, for the purpose of 
making the necessary inquiries as to the proba- 
ble cost and the possibility of obtaining a suitable 
site. 

Towcester (Northants).—A committee has been 
formed from the shareholders of the town-hall 
and corn-exchange project, to consider the re- 
quirements of the town, and to meet the architect 
as to the plan of the proposed town-hall; the 
plan to be laid before a general meeting of the 
shareholders. A site at the southern end of the 
Market-place is to be purchased. 

Hull.—The new town-hall, erected from the 
designs of Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, is fast approach- 
ing completion. Alderman Hodge has resolved 
on presenting to the town a statue of Edward L., 
to whom the borough owes its charter of incor- 
poration. The statue is to be placed in a niche 
in the grand hall of the new town-hall. Mr. 
Thomas Earle, of Brompton, has just completed 
the model from which the figure is to be carved 
in Sicilian marble. The king is represented 
wearing his cloak of state, his left hand resting 
on his sword-hilt, and the right holding out the 
charter of Hull’s incorporation. The face is a 
portrait taken from old prints, and the costume 
has been copied from the records of the period. 
The statueis 7 ft.3in. high. Astatue of Andrew 


Marvel might very properly fill another niche in | 


the new town-hall. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


the plan is the separation of the three distinct 
departments,—the offices of the chief constable 
and his official staff, warrant officer, clerks, &. ; 
the police force ; and the prison. 








PARIS. 


Ar the point formed by the Boulevards 
Magenta and Saint Martin, the edifice for the 
Orpheonic réunions of schools is to be J 
after the plans of M. Davioud, architect of the 
Fontaine St. Michel, and the two theatres of the 
Chitelet. This place is to be decorated on the 
south and north-west sides with grass-plots and 
plantations, similar to those on the Faubourg du 
Temple and Boulevard des Amandiers, and the 
immense basin and fountain are to be displaced 
and transferred to the centre. When complete, 
this “square” will be a rectangle, 902 ft. 3 in. 
long, and 410 ft. broad, containing eight acres 
and a half. 

The seventh public exhibition of the French 
Photographical Society is to be held at the 
Palais de l’Industrie, in Paris, from Ist of May 
next to 3lst of July. The works of French and 
foreign photographers are invited, subject to the 
rules and conditions adopted by the committee 
of management. All objects are to be sent, free 
|of carriage, addressed to “M. Martin Laulerie, 
| Seerétaire-agent de la Société Francaise de Pho- 
| tographie, au Palais de I’Industrie, porte No. 1,” 
|from the Ist to the 10th of April. 
| The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels states that 
| M. Girand, professor of physics at the Lyceum 
|of Puy, has proposed a new method of prevent- 
| ing accidents from the explosion of firedamp in 
/mines. His plan consists in setting fire to the 
|gas by means of the electric spark, before any 
| of the men descend the shaft, and thus purging 

the mine from any inflammable air. In each 
drift, or particular portion of drift, where the 
gas may be supposed to accumulate, M. Giraud 
proposes to lay down a double conducting-wire, 
| insulated with india-rubber or gutta-percha, and 
furnished at its extremity with a porcelain knob, 
traversed by two pieces of platina wire, arranged 
| so as to give a spark when the electric circuit is 
‘complete. This wire, or many of them, if it 





| should be deemed advisable for the security of 
| the mine, can be connected with a simple induc- 
| tion coil of Ruhmkoff, so that before the work- 
/men descend a spark can be passed down the 
pit and through the drifts. If there be small 
accumulations of gas, explosions will take place 


Tpswich.—The project for a new Masonic Hall | partially ; if the whole pit be foul it will explode 
and Buildings, in Brook-street, Ipswich, has now | completely ; but if no explosion takes place, the 


assumed something like a definite shape. The | 
hall will be erected at the back part of the pre- 
mises, near St. Stephen’s Church, and suitable 
buildings for shops will also be erected in that 
part facing Brook-street. The land was pur- 
chased by a member of the masonic body, and a 
scheme was proposed by him to raise 1,2001. by 
subscription of 1/. each. The sum required has 
been subscribed exclusively by members of “The 
Prince of Wales Lodge,” and the plan of building 
already decided upon. The architects of the 
proposed hall are Messrs. Bacon & Bell. The 
hall and Masonic buildings will occupy a space 
of 102 ft. in length, and will comprise an 
entrance-hall and vestibule; robing, committee, 
and ante-rooms; banqueting-room, 40 ft. by 
20 ft. ; and hall, 45 ft. by 22 ft. 6in., with a 
height of 22} ft. The hall, which will be used 
for masonic purposes only, will be decorated, 
fitted with sofa-cushioned seats, and lighted from 
the roof by the sun-light. There will be a 
gallery at the western end (where it is proposed 
to erect an organ), supported by two granite 
columns of appropriate architectural design. 
The building will be heated by hot-water appa- 
ratus. All suitable offices, such as kitchens, 
lavatories, regalia, and store-rooms, will be in- 
cluded in the internal arrangements. At the 
western end of the building, and facing the 
churchyard, will be erected a dwelling-house for 
the tyler, or hall-keeper. The exterior of the 
building will be plain, the great object of the 
promoters being directed to the interior as re- 
gards comfort, convenience, and appropriateness 
of arrangement. The approach to the hall will 
be by an ornamental door-way in St. Stephen’s 
Church-lane. Upon the vacant spgce next 
Brook-street it is intended to erect three shops, 
having a depth of 54 ft. each by 20 ft. frontage. 

Shefield—The Council have sanctioned the 
plans of Mesers. Flockton & Abbott for the 
erection of a new police station and offices in 
Castle-green, and the work will be commenced 


pit may be deemed safe for working. 








THE THEATRES. 


The Haymarket.—The scenery prepared for 
the new “ Sensation,” ‘The Woman in Manve,” 
is very picturesque and pretty, and does credit 
to Messrs. O’Connor & Morris, by whom it is 
painted. The disappearance of the first scene, 
a studio, and change to a garden sloping down 
to the Thames, with dilapidated sun-dial, pe- 
destals, and garden-seats, is very well managed. 
The second act includes some mountain scenery 
at Chamonni and ruins, and the third ends 
with a view in the Colosseum, Rome, by sun-set. 
The piece itself has a great deal of fun in it, and, 
though it was misapprehended to a certain extent 
on the first night, it is now a good laugh from 
beginning to end. Mr. Buckstone as Mrs. 
Beetles, married to an ex-Policeman, Mr. Comp- 
ton, and travelling to fit themselves for a 
“restaurong” in Leicester-square, “ opposite the 
beautiful statue of George II.,” is inexpressibly 
comic, and Mr. Sothern is able to exhibit the 
ease and readiness that distinguish him, the 
haziness of mind which he assumes so well, and 
that contrast between mock heroics and the 
language and manner of every day, in which, 
as in “Bunkum,” he seems to take delight. 
Mr. W. Farren, as an imperious fire-eating 
Russian Count, and Miss Edith Stuart, new to 
the London stage, as the mysterious heroine, 
give force to their respective parts. 

The Princess’s.—“ Arragh-na-Pogue,” as repre- 
sented here for the first time in London on 
Wednesday night last, includes an interesting 
and exciting story, excellent acting, great com- 
pleteness in the minor parts, and some marvel- 
lously beautiful scenery. No wonder, then, that 
it achieved a great success, and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Boucicault, Mr. Dominick Murray, Miss 
M. Oliver, Mr. John Brougham, Mr. Seyton,—in 


as speedily as possible. The leading feature of | fact, all concerned, received a succession of 








honest plaudits. The piece may be described, 
without meaning anything invidious, as a cross 
between “Peep o’ Day” and “ The Colleen 
Bawn.” ‘The scene of the story is laid in Wick- 
low, and the period is 1798. An admirable 
view of Glendalough by Moonlight, with the 
ruins of St. Kevin’s Abbey, painted by Mr. 
Telbin, opens the drama, and is succeeded by 
several other admirable works by the same 
artist. The great triumph, however, in this 
department belongs to Mr. F. Lloyds, for the 
last scene, where, from the battlements of 
the castle,—the watch-tower and walls built up 
on either side,—the sea, under a brilliant moon, 
stretches away almost to the top of the scene,— 
so that to be properly appreciated, it should, of 
course, be seen from the upper part of the 
theatre. A more beautiful effect we have never 
seen, and the artist was justly called on to hear 
evidence of the same opinion from a crowded 
audience. 

Royal Italian Opera.—Mr. F. Gye has issued 
a statement of his arrangements for the coming 
season, which is to commence on the 28th, 
giving good assurance that those who love 
music, well rendered, will be able to find it for 
some months to come. Eleven first appearances 
are promised, including Madame Galletti, well 
spoken of abroad; but we look rather to the 
fact that Mesdames A. Patti, Miolan Carvalho, 
Fricci, and Lucca, with Mario, Wachtel, Graziani, 
Schmid, and others, keep their places. Meyer- 
beer’s Africaine is promised, with great scenery. 





Books Received. 


Vocabularies of Technical Terms, in Eight Lan- 
guages.— Civil and Ecclesiastical Architecture : 
Military Architecture and Fortification: Civil 
Engineering and Surveying. By Henry Hall, 
Assistant Surveyor, War Department. Lon- 
don: E. Stanford, 6, Charing-cross. 1865. 


In the present day, when so many large public 
and other works are carried on in foreign coun- 
tries by English capitalists and workmen, the 
want of concise polyglot vocabularies of the 
principal technical terms in architecture, engi- 
neering, and the different branches of construc- 
tion, is much felt; and it is with the view of 
supplying this deficiency that these very useful 
vocabularies have been prepared by Mr. Hall, 
who during a long period of foreign service has 
met workmen of many nations, and has collected, 
at various times, from them, the terms of their 
different trades, many of which terms are not to 
be found in ordinary dictionaries; and, even 
though they were, would not be so trustworthy 
nor so convenient as a series of limited vocabu- 
laries prepared by a professional man of so much 
experience as Mr. Hall. 

Our readers are already able to judge for 
themselves of their value from the specimen of 
them originally given in the Builder. To the 
vocabulary of technical terms on civil and eccle- 
siastical architecture, there are now added the 
two others named at the head of this notice ; and 
the author intends, shortly, to extend the series 
to building and construction, mechanical engi- 
neering, and various other subjects. 

There is reason to believe that these vocabu- 
laries will be received by the council for mili- 
tary education as a useful aid in the studies of 
the professional branches of the army. 





Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in California: 
illustrated. By James M. Hutcnins. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1865. 


Tue rough work of the diggings and the bush 
appear to be pretty well followed up in Cali- 
fornia already by the more civilizing processes 
which associate it on a rank of equality with 
other states or countries; and now we have here 
something like the ordinary guide-book, in a 
more enlarged and interesting shape than ordi- 
nary, with no less than 100 engravings, many of 
them very good indeed, and all executed in San 
Francisco, from photographs of the scenes, and 
under the author’s own superintendence. 

One of the chief wonders of California (besides 
its golden stores) is the gigantic trees, the cut- 
ting down of which as an Old World remnant, 
has been so much bewailed,—it now appears un- 
necessarily; inasmuch as many more have re- 
cently been discovered. The largest of hundreds 
which still exist is described as a fallen one (which 
has probably reached the close of its natural 
period of existence). It is estimated to have 
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been about 400 ft. high! and 40 ft. in diameter, | CONSECRATION OF THE First Enxoiish Caurch} A New Prison.—The enlargement of Cold 
or 120 ft. in circumference! Another, which lay | 1v Napies.—The newly-erected church for which | Bath Fields Prison, and the erection of a new 
also on the ground, was hollowed by fire into a a site was obtained from Garibaldi while he was | one, are under the consideration of the Middle- 
tunnel, through which the author’s party rode | dictator at Naples, by Mrs. Whyte, a resident, | sex magistrates. 

on horseback, a length of 153 ft.! This tree | and of the design for which church we have 
also must have been over 100 ft. in circum-| already given engraved views in the Builder, 
ference, and was probably 350 ft. high. It seems has been consecrated by the Bishop of Gibraltar. 
the name “ Wellingtonia,” (or in the States 
“ Washingtonia”), must be given up, as the 
tree has been found to be not a new genus, 








Herpert Hosprrat.— Sir: In reading your 
very interesting account of the Herbert Hospital, 
at Woolwich, it struck me that the general 

Tos New Government ANNvitiEs. — Mr. | reader would have the impression that the water 
Gladstone’s tables for granting annuities to the | supply works on Shooter’s Hill were included in 
bat a species of the olf meses Bonucia Cizsntes | 2" have been published. The main fact is| the hospital contract, which is not the case: the 
(sem er CT Cet a | ie ariel working man, by paying a shilling a} contract has been carried out by me. 

The Selbeten te heekt oall Pe ery ye, week from thirty to sixty, will secure himself an A. MatrTHEws. 
ing, and, with its illustrations, gives a vivid idea | pre Seg 1 thoes ees aie oe ve Tue Norwich Surverorsuir.—At a meeting 
of California. F | an ber WO shillings, Of course twice of the Norwich Town Council, held last week, 
| amount. | that body resolved itself into a board of health, 
VARIORUM | Soctery ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT oF THE| and appointed Mr. Morant as surveyor to the 

zi i | Fine Arts.—Dr. Charles Dresser delivered an | board till the 9th of November next, at a salary 

“THE Shops and Companies of London, and | interesting lecture “On Ornamental Manufac- | of 2501. per annum, he finding thereout all com- 

P P: es sd _ g ; 
the Trade and Manufactories of Great Britain,’ | ture, more particularly of Glass and Crocke vetent assistance for the efficient discharge of 

. — P ; gh) rare 8 
edited by Mr. Henry Mayhew (The Strand | Ware,” before a numerous meeting. The lec- | his duties, and not to be permitted to take any 
Pablishing Company), has for object, it is | turer based the principle of all ornamental art | private practice, nor to receive any fees or 

g pany) . princit P P y ; 
stated, “not only to exalt work and mannufac-/ upon the double consideration of the particular emolaments whatever. At the same meetin 

+ ame ) I P g 
turing skill, but to uphold the dignity of trade | requirement of the article manufactured and the | Mr. Benest was appointed surveyor to the Council 
itself.” The difficulty will be to make the | materials available for its production, drawing till the 9th of November next, at a salary of 
public believe it has not pujjing proclivities.| ingenious deductions from the rudest contri- | 1501. per annum, with permission to take private 
There is a great deal for money in the first part, | vances of savage life to the costly utensils of art- | practice. 
and some amusing and interesting papers ; espe- production in the most civilised conditions of InguryY TO TRADESMEN BY Raitway Works. 
—— account of Messrs. Beaufoy’s Vinegar | society. A discussion followed the lecture. |—The tradesmen and inhabitants of the 
Petes — te jor. «2 Fd ven nee A Monument ror THE Crry.—-The Estates Euston, Tottenham Court, and Hampstead roads, 
gore or mnvede—vecsonter coreg’ “2° | Committee of St. Lawrence Jewry, and St. | have resolved to appeal to the House of Lords 
“ Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage and Knight- re Sa Re garrettes Es desiong | #8ainst a decision of the Court of Exchequer in 
age,” are now in the hands of Messrs. Dean & Son ag, Heggeae~ ragaer sage op NE is I f Ricket v. The Me litan Rail 

ee, ’ for the erection of a memorial in the churchyard , “© case Of Ricket v. Lhe Metropolitan Railway 

f Ludgate-hill, and have been issued by them for : =" a 10 rhich decid h d by i 
& ‘ y yn the south side of the Guildhall of the City | Company, which decides others, and whereby it 
1865 in acheap form. These books having kept ‘ a y * ts m hat how : 

rE & Xet f London. The cost of it is not to exceed the 18 made to appear that however ruinous to a 
their position for a century, little recommenda- | °° “ en “rae . tradesman the adjoining works of a railway ma 
’ sum of 5001., and the design is to include a - J g y may 











tion to the public is now needed. Care seems 
to have been taken to correct them to the last 
moment: a specification of the church livings of 
which peers, baronets, &c., are patrons, is given, 


drinking-fountain. They require a guaranteed 
estimate of the cost, and yet will not pledge 
themselves to adopt or carry out any of the 


be, he is not entitled to compensation. It may 
be useful for us to state that a full report of the 
Case in question will be found in the last 
number of The Solicitors’ Journal. 











¥ . ” suggestions or designs, nor to award premiums | 
greesaf Honour ia ndded =~" Odds and Enda Ferment fir them; Dut in the event of &| Tur Haxoixo or Fro-cares.— Sir’ Tho 
No. 2 (Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh), _— emg re gene ae nob ts oe wn “ | writer that you quoted in your last impression 
treats of Convicts; by a Practical Hand. The vestry — the = soon oe entruste with | does not surmount the difficulty he describes ; 
tract shows knowledge of the inside of a prison, the work “at such guaranteed amount. | for on referring to the sketch it will be seen that 
and is interesting, but does not seem to have any Royat Masonic Institution ror Bors.—The | the evil intended to be overcome would in fact 
practical intention or bearing. The writer, who sixty-seventh anniversary festival of this Institu- | be ———— em carer og been te — 
considers the present system of management tion has been held at the Freemasons’ Hall, | 0? the oes t : —- ae grea a ut 
much better than the old, does not believe that the Duke of Manchester, R.W.P.G.M. for Nor-| much beyond, the centre of the hinge below: 
an old thief can be made an honest man by! thampton and Hunts, in the chair. More than j the result is, that on opening the gate, it not 
reformatory influences. “For and Against ordinary interest was attached to the festival of | only falls, but turns considerably out of the per- 
Tobaceo,” by Dr. Richardson (Churchill & Son), this year, in consequence of a sum of nearly | Pendicular; and besides this, the gate has a 
appears to be the papers first published by the 10,0001. being required to complete the new pegged to a re" —s = . ae — 
writer in the Social Science Review. Dr. Richard. | building at Wood-green, and open it entirely free *© Suggest a sight pct aah ——that te 
son must be placed amongst the defenders of from debt on the Ist of July next. The whole P!vot be — a seat ip meet ee 
smoking in moderation. The habit, good or bad, cost of this structure will be 24,0007. Already | "8 seer Tae SON, a on See <etipesee y 
is not in need of defenders. The Social Science | the Institution educates and maintains seventy- | the evil, but make the counterbalance more 
Review ; a quarterly journal of political economy two boys, which number is to be increased, in effectual.— WALTER CHESTERTON. 
and statistics. New York: Broadway. Vol. I., | April, to eighty ; but the new schools are capa-| Wersy Memorial oF THE Prince Consort.— 
No. 1. January, 1865. It is almost a pity | ble of accommodating 150. The secretary read/ Qn the Castle Hill, at Tenby, workmen are 
the Americans should have repeated a title the list of subscriptions, amounting in the whole engaged on the “cairn” which is to form the 
already appropriated, although of course nei-| to about 4,500/. The lists which some of the | hase of the monument to Prince Albert. This is 
ther rivalry nor plagiarism need be charged | stewards sent in were very heavy, Brother 8. about 75 ft. square at the base and 50 ft. on the 
against the New York proprietors and publishers. | May’s, of Bow-street, alone being nearly 400/.' top, in the centre of which a mass of solid 
The present number is chiefly devoted to a It is said that with one exception—that of the masonry, grouted, 25 ft. square, has been built 
critical dissection of the financial report of the | London Hospital a few years ago--so large a up from the solid rock to form the foundation on 
Federal Treasury, under the title of “ Mr. Fes- subscription list at a dinner as 4,500/. is unex-| which the pedestal will be placed. The base of 
senden’s Report.” The leading paper also is on ampled. _ the pedestal will consist of three courses of large 
** Government ;” and there are others, on “ Her- | BENEVOLENT Funp. — The annual | blocks of native marble, each course of which 
bert Spencer,” and “ M. About’s Progrés.” | general meeting of this Fund has been held in will form a step, 12 in. high, and upon the centre 
\the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street,| of the upper tier the pedestal will be placed. 
| Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Mr. Charles J. Dimond in the | The pedestal will be also built of native marble, 
| chair. The Report stated that since the forma- with the exception of the four panels : these will 
| tion of the Fund the sum of 26,3101. 18s. 3d. had | be of Sicilian marble ; on one of which will be 
| been distributed in relieving widows and orphans | Placed the arms of the Prince Consort, on another 
: es ° Sener ' of British artists, fifty-two widows having during | those of Wales, and the two remaining ones will 
Pay sets Manag: hier oncom So 8 pr ‘the past year consived eumnilies amounting to / be filled up with suitable inscriptions. The statue 
t ambric¢ ouse, the residence of Lo 4 6 ih ; ; i 9 ft. 
Palmerston, wild taken dwn to give asi for =U Sand tem orphan the sum. of EL. 8 OE Re ei hgh of te memorial 
# . * . | 1e 5 Pw ale} i _o : . . “ = ” 2 orf 
Sessa of the hke Ceatnt Whman, Tae cloen| 2511. 7s. 1d. balance in hand commencing the eae including _ 5 ag 7 e Ape ier oe 
* . : : | vear, was 1.3861. 12s. 7d.; total expenditure, | #re now upwa OF 4s 
is that the lease is about to expire, and that the | Y°", Was +, NEE a ll OY 
ground landlord, a Roman Catholic, has pledged | 1,0321. 13s. 8d. The anniversary dinner o i. ; pepe ge See mnee aE Oe 
himself to devote the site to religious purposes. | institution is to take place on Saturday, the 27th | ] sama OMING ART P — - 2 : 3 tT: thot 
| May. It may not be uninteresting to re-state that | Towers.—The Earl of Shrews ury an a 

Wotsty CuHapret, Winpsor Castir. — We the Artists’ Benevolent Fund was established in | has placed Alton Towers at the disposal of the 
understand that while Mr. Turnbull was acci-| the year 1810, and received from George IV. a) Wedgwood Memorial Committee, for eae a 
dentally examining a large window, with carved | royal charter of incorporation in 1827. It con-| of an art exhibition, to be — rey 9 the 
mullions, and with stone panels instead of| sists of two separate and distinct branches,—the | ensuing autumn, in aid of ~- Sant 8 -; nan 
glass, at the west end of the Wolsey Chapel, | Annuity Fund and the Benevolent Fund. The | pletion of the W aves peg at a 
@ piece fell out, and disclosed a portion of a| Artists’ Annuity Fund is raised and wholly sup-; and the Committee = — - duce roe 
painting. Three stone panels were then re- | ported by the contributions of its members, for| passed a minute, un - We ne —_ 0 re 
moved, and behind them were found full-length | their own relief in sickness or superannuation : contributions “— be urnishe rom on ae pr 
portraits of as many Knights of the Garter,| 300 artists are at present members of the | collections at pam lag aag allege 
painted on the wall, with strong iron bars before | Annuity Fund. All artists of merit in painting, | Harrowby will contri — i ; $e pene Ba 
each picture. They were evidently inserted in | sculpture, architecture, and engraving are eligi- Sandon, and Mr. “~* ve eee pe Creamaal 
the blind window, to give it the appearance of | ble to become members. The Benevolent Fund his aid, while Mr. ~— nye Daler Mr 
being filled with stained glass; and, should the | is for the relief of the widows and orphans of the | will furnish a, rin Beer Saures 
rest of the stone slabs be removed (of which | members of the Annuity Fund, and is wapported | George Melly wi - ib Aegan Wedgwood 
there must be upwards of twenty), the wall | by the donations and subscriptions of the patrons | pottery, and Mr. Be —_ po iter ays 
behind them will probably be found covered | of the fine arts and artists, and the annual con-/| ware. Paintings, carvings, 


with the rest of the series of portraits. tributions of the members of the Annuity Fund. | art workmanship are also promised, 
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A Sreevre Jack at Oxrorp.—Mr. John Burns 
(alias Steeple Jack), recently ascended to the 
vane that surmounts the tapering spire of Exeter 
College Chapel, which had become corroded 
in its socket, and rendered immovable. The 
ascent was accomplished without a scaffold, by 
a series of ladders. The finial and weather-cock 
were removed by him, and, after being refitted 





with a copper socket, and subjected to the pro- | Birch, C.E., who has designed similar works at 
cess of re-gilding, were safely fixed in their place | Margate, Blackpool, Deal, and other places, and 
18s now en 
piers at Brighton, Lytham, and Aberystwith. 


by Mr. Burns. No accident occurred. 


Woop Carvine py a Lapy.—Walking through 


Pier ror New Bricuton, Liverpoot.—The 
projected pier at New Brighton, near Liverpool, 
will occupy a site contiguous to the intended 
new landing-stage at the entrance of the Mersey. 
The pier, constructed of iron, is to comprise a 
promenade of 600 ft. in length and 120 ft. wide, 
having suitable refreshment-rooms and other re- 
quirements. The plans are furnished by Mr. E. 


upon the erection of promenade 





the South Kensington Museum the other day, 
we noticed with pleasure an addition to the 
wood-carvings originally sent in competition for 
the prizes offered by the council of the Archi- 
tectural Museum. It is a richly-carved tracery 
panel in oak, and is the work of a lady (Miss L. 
H. Bloxam). The design is taken from the “ Bar- 
dolf Seal” (date, Edward III.), and is a faithful 
enlargement of this fine example of the medal- 
list’s art, excepting the arms and motto, which 
are those of the lady’s family. The execution is 
throughout excellent, and reflects great credit 
on the fair executant. 


AmsterpaM Sea Canat.—The ceremony of 
turning the first sod on the Amsterdam Canal 
took place on 8th March, at the Sand-hill, in the 
parish of Velzen, near the German Ocean, where 
the proposed cut will join the sea. The existing 
connexion between the North Sea and Amster- 
dam for large vessels is through the North Hol- 
land Canal from Amsterdam to the Heider, about 
70 English miles. The new scheme will unite 
Amsterdam to the North Sea by a canal only 
14 miles long, whilst at the same time a harbour 
of refuge will be created, and 12,000 acres of 
land will be reclaimed from the lakes adjoining 
Amsterdam. The works will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hawkshaw, of London, and Mr. J. 
Duke, of Holland, joint engineers to the com- 
pany. It is by English capital and enterprise 
that the project will be realised. 





Rock Markincs.—General Lefroy exhibited, | 
at the last meeting of the Archzological Insti- | 
tute, a large series of rubbings from the cham- | 
bered tumulus at New Grange, and a few from | 
the more recently-opened tumulus at Dowth, 
County Meath, and described the most important 
of them. Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., remarked 
that ornamentation almost precisely similar to 
one of the examples before the meeting exists 
on a cromlech known as Arthur’s Stone, between 
Barmouth and Harlech. The late Mr. Hartshorne 
having expressed his [erroneous | belief that con- 
centric circles were to be found only in Northum- 
berland, Lord Talbot, on the authority of Dean 
Greaves, instanced some in the County Kerry; 
and Mr. J. Yates said he believed they were on 
a stone near Liverpool. 





| 


Tue Ancient Gateway To Sr. Barruoro- | 
MEW’s Priory.—From time to time we have! 
urged the preservation of this relic of bygone | 
days, but still it stands in a dangerous and dis- | 
graceful condition, and will, we fear, be allowed | 
to vanish from the view. The restoration of the | 
church is now being proceeded with, and the extra 
cost of saving the gate would not amount to a 
large sum. ‘The parish of St. Bartholomew the 
Great is of small extent, and its means of 
raising money for this purpose very limited. 
Moreover, this gateway seems more especially 
to be the general property of the citizens. 
Surely if one or two influential members of the 
Corporation were to bring the subject properly 
into notice, ample funds would soon be forth- 
coming to prevent a demolition, which, if allowed 
to go forward, would be greatly regretted. 


AccipENnts.—The iron church at Cliff Bank, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, auxiliary to the parish church, 
has been entirely destroyed by fire. The cause 
is unknown. A man has been buried alive at 
Bow. He was an excavator, employed in the 
construction of a sewer : the sides of the excava- 
tion, not being sufficiently supported by retain- 
ing planks, gave way. At the works of the 
Thames Embankment off Temple-gardens, four 
persons were so dreadfully injured by the giving 
way of a portion of the brickwork of the tunnel 
as to be obliged to be removed to King’s College 
Hospital. A paper-mill in Greenock has 
fallen, killing one woman and injuring another. 
The mills were erected some years ago, and gave 
employment to a large number of workpeople, 
and the greater portion of the upper flat gave 
way, and fell, after some fortunate premonitory 
warnings, upon the second floor, down through 
which it crashed, carrying everything with it. 











Clarke, F.S.A., architect :— 


TENDERS 


For Saint Peter’s Schools, Maidstone. Mr. Joseph 





BD os sccencavvcidbibowsiosdebasees mine 2 
Clements 33 0 
Holloway 0 0 
Weer B BOM. ....:scccsexsssesseaessa0d 1,399 0 0 
MIN ive viiscndcenvrianssetvarrens 1,378 0 0 
BUR cisaciccninccnnaisencedscendiosoeins 1,324 0 0 
Sutton & Vaughan ............0000 1,318 0 0 
UB. socupbatecassenscenabasseppeavieapiicoas 1,116 10 0 





For new spire, Willesborough Church, Kent. Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, architect :— 





For further additions to South Harting Vicarage, 
Sussex. Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect :— 





RUN i viicsiccocecptncncebucseavecessenadeqeunee £750 0 0 
Dally & Watson c.crccccessscccsnseceses 750 0 0 
BEIGE. sconecsvacnrsipecanssohepesctnacage 530 0 0 
Aldridge & Aburrow ...........::00008 515 0 0 





For erecting a house, in the Sydney-road, Enfield, for 
Mr, Vincent. Mr. F. G@, Widdows, architect :— 
Bield & Sons ......000...-secceeresoeseeees £692 0 
Barker... = 







é 
So 
eoooo 


Patman .. 
Fairhead. 630 0 
IIE Soci coocpeisstercdnrntancianninte 599 0 





For alterations and repairs to premises, Baker-street, 
Enfield, Mr, F. G. Widdows, architect :— 
Flint £392 0 0 








For the erection of a warehouse, No. 106, Lower Thames- 
street, for Messrs. B. Bower & Son. Measrs, John 
Young & Son, architects, Quantities furnished by Mr, 


Shoppee :— 
on EEE EN LES. £3,188 0 0 
RI OND haiti Actirkeavsceese 2,800 0 0 
BaTG B SCO «ones seciccsesesssvine 2,597 0 O 
FO is sceeapencannieesi auaieeiioats 2,578 0 0 
PRR Te UD  cisticsnshsxisivedaacosdeie 2,483 0 0 
W'S des cevesccsctosmsieanecwabacdiucers 2,460 0 0 
SOONG B BR cic cciccsesccedsdcsicxtsons Q 0 0 
POE scisinviencinccsnincesentnnvinnenl 2,344 0 0 
BRIET, osrssrreritvactassvvatesersinivnewiis 2,290 0 0 





For the erection of premises, corner of Billiter-street, 
for Mr. R. Butler. Mr. Whicheord, architect :— 





Piper & Wheeler ...,...........s0000 £4,439 0 0 
BERRY Te TROCREE sn ccicesscssivsatece 4,350 0 0 
| 4 | ERRpcraenbieny emrneereer mem 4,248 0 0 
King &.B008 .ivssvccersscncsersosseess 4,227 0 0 
PEREET svscarpvonevkornentenesssberqrapence 4,170 0 0 
BOMIET cid ctrsscccdscsoudguebontoneses canieh 4,080 0 0 
NONE BEE © ei inssidnassicncdisnes 4,050 0 0 
Brown & Robinson .................. 3,904 0 0 





For St. Matthew's Church, Addiscomb-road, Croydon. 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr, J. A. Bunker :— 

Godstone 

Stone. 

TEs ickconcotvinombbonignd £5,090 
Browne & Robinson 


Kentish 









Simpson ...........06 436 
Myers & Sons ...... 4,390 
Carruthers ............ ... 4,300 
SPMENOE .<concspasianencene -» 4,190 
Turner & Bons...... wee 3,973 
Dove, Brothers ............ 3,896 
Anscombe .........000..0.cs00e —_—_ 





For gas pipes, meters, &c., for Westminster Chapel 





(fittings not included), Mr. W. F. Poulton, architect :— 
Pipes, &c. Fixing Fittings. 

POPOday ...005000000000008 £422 0 iO ...... £28 10 o 
Forest ... oe 2S wnt 8 
Deville | 8 ee ee 2818 0 
ie Soe, 1890 0 0 wwe 20 0 0 
Verity,Knightsbridge 17818 0* 
Verity & Sons ......... 16810 0 ...... 18 6 OF 
Peard & Jackson ...... he es eee 12 00 
Ching & Co. (aced.) 132 6 0 ...., - 915 0 


* Including fixing fittings. 
+ This sum included fittings. 


For two houses, to be built in Burl-street, Oxford, for 
Lincoln College. Mr, W. Fisher, architect, The yuan- 
tites not supplied :— 







CIEE Bb 100. vi cipscscctntcdacecctoasens £1,620 0 0 
EE TH OO, sa ccerccisntesenesnernsones 1,598 0 0 
SII © che vbikancitansisasiniantdinverss 1,41 15 0 
Lloyd ..... de cata 1,402 0 0 
Selby .. . 1,320 0 0 
BI sicccsasntiadsusascertnchidadiawces 1,305 0 0 





For schools and residence at Irthlingborough, North- 
amptonshire. Mr. Joseph Peacock, architect :-— 


PIT 5. ccevrscsnnsccstesvenihinctasente: £1,557 16 9 
IN | vcicnsspracvicitbidowiaeiios 1,540 0 0 
Barlow & Butler ...... dsnihsuiedoeos 1,430 0 0 
BOWED inkinsass dinnkcibsvcodienniuianptsvel 1,420 0 0 
Simpson .......... isetaiinniebiaitleeesvien . 1,284 0 0 

TE neccaconeevesoen pueetdcabboileahes . 1,260 310 


For the erection of a warehouse, for Messrs. G. & W. T, 
Norman, at the back of Wilberforce House, High- 

Hull. Mr. William Botterill, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 

For the entire works :— 







oe edssguien se 
eee dimeiinieniemeaese . 
w. é J. Hall (accepted) .......+. 3,150 0 


3 
° 
oooo 


Boyd eons 
Young & Pool ..........++06 seoensese Be 
Close, Ayre, & Nicholson .,,....... 427 1: 


a2ococeso co 








For three cottages, near the railway station, Dorking. 
Mr. F. J. Dibble, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Tepthte B DOGO sc inecsiictesicanssinseves £604 10 0 
Inkpen 
Hamblin. 









For a parsonage-house, for Christ Church, Clapham. 
Mr. G. E. Street, architect. Quantities by Mr. Charles 


Poland :— 
House, Boundary-wall. 

Myers & Son ...... ennoee cian - £2,508 ...... £1 

Lathey, Brothers ............ 2,340 ...... 116 
MND © ncatdinscnisnatnbabadanee o | ee wacees 112 
Longmire & Burge............ 3.260 ....0 125 
Taberhaw . ...csccissssseccee vein GD tesuas 102 
Jackson & Shaw............... te 120 
MOE asic sacs condghdentenaanih B27 © vences 107 
Sharpington & Cole ......... BATE 08 100 





For laying down about 700 ft. of 15-in. stoneware pipes, 
and other works, at Roxeth, Harrow, for the Harrow 
Local Board of Health. Mr. William Smith, surveyor :— 
MUI, « caciecspsatelatalsameneansostnnin £190 0 0 
Woodbridge 


I 
=e 
~ 
— 
= 
> 










BORO: inccencsindssspestacsocem isc oe ae 
Young.... sees a 
Neave 12810 0 
Strickson 122 9 0 
Parker (accepted) 116 0 0 
For a house, at Shooter’s Hill. Mr. E. C. Robins, 
architect :— 
Sharpington & Cole 0 0 
Newman & Manm..............00.0005 20 0 
ONE Be ND si cguicdiccceu sitontbsbense 275 0 0 
Scrivener & White ............ ‘ 0 0 
0 9 





Fincher & Martin 


For villa residence, at Hinckley, Leicestershire, for 
Mr. 8. Davis. Mr. W. Jackson, architect. Quantities 











supplied ;— 
BE ROUD csc cisitsiegcccsnsacenprccntineiansers 0 0 
BOND ikdcubdiiensekaniinvos+ sapiens . 0 0 
a REE AE 0 0 
T. & G. Harrold ... 0 0 
ae 0 0 
Bassett (accepted) 0 0 
For sewer, King’s-road, Fulham :— 

BD" useleh gin tchhoasebboehnenpuilalinmied 0 0 
NE sirisiscsctnideccdidedonvcapobueencin 0 0 
UN S Sisncsdcccssdacscovtmasbabionss 00 
BOGE IR. .snssecscasss 00 
Robinson 0 0 
i a Pre 0 ¢@ 
Williams 2,640 0 0 
INTL i: Siaeitiaanantiaiiateldbadepenatibs.« bicelles 2,599 10 0 
Wigmore & Whittick ............ 2,599 0 0 
IIE sccaneenslaicensiudsbusbosvonatosins 2,549 0 @ 
IM cviciterisiniitiieincidiaincdicinds 2,319 0 9 


For additions and alterations at a villa residence, 
situated on Brixton-hill, Mr. G. H. Simmonds, archi- 
tect :— 

Outhwaite 








For erecting a Congregational church, schools, boundary- 
wall, &c., at Luton, Bedfordshire. Mr. John Turring, 


architect :— 
With Brick WithStone Separate 
Exterior. Exterior. Estimates, 
WC snsisansniiinins £6,200 0 ... £6,487 0 ... 610 0 
Richards ............ 5, in a 0 .. 8823 0 
Simpson.............-. 6,708 2 6,240 0 .., 532 16 
Patman & Fother- 
ingham .........+ o & 0 5,355 0 ... 475 0 
Dove, Brothers ... 5,053 0 6,323 0 ... 422 0 
WOEEOURE cosacvcisees 5,200 0 5,300 0 ... 615 0 
BemG . scsasintsiveie . 4,663 0 5,058 10 ... 481 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. B. P.—L. C. M.—H. P.—W. L.—J. & J. G6.—T. & G. H.—J. W.— 
Mr. R.—J. H.—E. A.—F. H.—H. 8.—Mr. D —J.C.— P. C.—Mesers. H.— 
J, B. W.—E. L. G.—K. & Bon.—W. F. P.—W. A. G.—L. B.—W, B.— 
L.— F, B. B.—Ben Jonson (‘‘ common stock bricks” means ordinary 
stocks.—W. O’B. (thanks, We shall be glad to see them). 

We are compelied to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not il Licati 


y for p 





Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o’clock, p.m, on 
Thursday. 
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